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Snow and Ice Are Rapidly Passing 


HERE ARE GOOD THINGS FOR 
SPRING PLANTINGS 


ROSES IN 200 VARIETIES—12 Choice Hybrid Teas 
consisting of Condessa de Sestago, President Hoover, 
Etoile de Hollande, Caledonia, Edith Nellie Perkins, 
Golden Dawn, McGredy’s Yellow, Margaret McGredy, 
Sir Henry Segrave, Betty Uprichard, Dame Edith 
Helen, Mme. Butterfly for $8.00. 

Brownell-Sub-Zero Roses—We have the following 
excellent varieties, Climbers or Creepers — Copper 
Glow, Apricot Glow, Golden Glow, Coral Creeper, 
Frederick S. Peck, Golden Pyramid, Peggy Ann 
Landon. 

Hybrid Teas — Break o’ Day, Lily Pons, Pink 
Princess. Any of these roses $1.50 each, or Collection of 
10 varieties for $12.50. 

We carry such interesting Roses as Ecae, Zanthina, 
Austrian Copper, Cabbage, Damask, rubrifolia, Harri- 

P son’s Yellow, spinosissima altaica and others. 
Standard (Tree) Roses in the following varieties, 

extra strong — Alezane, Alice Harding, Autumn, 

Countess Vandal, Etoile de Hollande, Golden Dawn, 

McGredy’s Ivory, McGredy’s Yellow, Mrs. E. P. 

Thom, President Hoover, Rome Glory, Souv. de C. 

Pernet, Talisman. $3.25 each, $35.00 per dozen. 








VIBURNUM BURKWOODI — The New Sensational 
Gardenia-scented Snowball is the most outstanding 
hardy flowering shrub of the season. It has withstood 
readings of 30 below zero without injury. We offer 
strong plants balled and burlapped as follows: 

18-24 inches $2.50 each, 24-30 inches $4.00 each 
Judging by orders already on hand stocks of this 
grand novelty are going to be cleaned out early. 

DAPHNE MEZEREUM ALBUM — The snow-white 
fragrant Winter-Flowering Daphne is scarce and we 
are pleased to offer strong plants as follows, all are 
B. & B. 18-24 ins. $2.50-$3 each, 24-30 ins. $4-$5 each. 

CYDONIAS—We can offer several varieties of Japanese 
Quinces in crimson, scarlet, pure white and pink colors, 
these vary in price from $1.00-$2.50 each. 





MAGNOLIAS—Strong plants of several varieties in- 
cluding Stellata, Stellata rosea, Soulangeana Lennei, 
conspicua, and others. $3.00-$7.50 each. 

LILIUMS—AIll the best varieties for Spring Plantings, 
12 distinct varieties $3.00, 100 bulbs for $20.00. 

Strong Scotch grown imported bulbs of Giganteum 
Himalaicum, $2.50-$3.00 each. Lilium seeds in nu- 
merous varieties, including rare and unusual ones. 

TIGRIDIAS—12 named varieties at $1.25 doz. Fine mi- 
ture, $1.00 dozen, $7.50 100. 

TUBEROSES—Double Pearl $1.00 dozen. Everbloom- 
ing Mexican, 75 cents dozen. 

AMARYLLIS — Large-flowered Hybrids, 50-75 cents 
each. Extra fine bulbs. 

GALTONIA CANDICANS—Giant Summer snowdrop, 
grand in perennial borders. $1.25 dozen, $10.00 100. 
ZEPHYRANTHES—We have the lovely “Fairy Lilies” 

in white, yellow and pink colors. $1.50 dozen. 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Hardy Perennials, Rock 
Plants and Other Interesting Material 


Catalogues Free on Request 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


326 Front St. Weymouth, Mass. 
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Dogwoods on the Home Grounds 


Bb sins flowering dogwood, Cornus florida, ranges throughout 
eastern United States, displaying the showy whiteness of 
the bracts which surround its small heads of inconspicuous 
flowers from March in the South to May in central New 
England or the Great Lakes district. 

When not crowded by other growth, this native deciduous 
species builds itself up into a spreading-branched small tree of 
stratified aspect. In bare spaces in open woodlands, young 
seedling dogwoods often stand in thick copses, forcing each 
other up into tall, light-pruned, bare stems. But even where not 
thus crowded, woodland plants—shade-tolerant as they are— 
will tend to be influenced into tall growth by surrounding 
taller trees. 

Any seedling of C. florida, with its non-rampant habit, its 
white flowers. its red Autumn leaves and show of red fruits, 
has garden value for use in either broad or intimate plantings. 
Aside from the usual seedling type the flowering dogwood, 
like other long-cultivated or closely observed plants, has pro- 
duced a number of variations which are now preserved in 
gardens. Some clons are based on differences in flower. C. 
florida var. plena has doubled flowers; var. rubra shows red 
or pink floral leaves. Numerous observers are now watching 
for individuals which show extremely large flowers. Such 
variation in size of flower does exist, either as an expression 
of innate characters or because of environmental influences. 

C. florida var. welchi differs in having variegated leaves; 
var. xanthocarpa has yellow fruits; var. pendula has weeping 
branches. As with weeping birches or cherries, garden plants 
of sounder structure and more pleasing aspect will result if the 
plants are not grafted high and competing stems let go in the 
customary umbrella fashion. The training of one central, ver- 
tical stem which leaves the weeping function to the true side 
branches will make for the most satisfactory ultimate develop- 
ment. 

While dogwoods are sometimes planted safely in late 
Autumn, experience has shown that success may be expected 
more often from Spring planting. If handled bare-root it is 
better to delay handling until the plant has broken its buds 
but has not started into active growth. Large plants dug from 
shaded woodlands seldom establish themselves in sunny loca- 
tions without being weakened and later attacked by borers. 
In general—unless special precautions are taken—it is wiser to 
plant dogwoods in as young a state as circumstances permit. 

Of late years C. Rousa and its Chinese variant have come 
into eastern gardens to extend the flowering season of the 
dogwoods. 


Gloriosas in the Garden 


ARDENERS who enjoy growing lilies in variety, will 
find Gloriosa rothschildiana an interesting and lovely 
flower. It is a weak-stemmed climber but has proven Winter- 
hardy in West Virginia with a temperature several degrees 
below zero. I planted a fine tuber one Spring after the 
ground was frost free, on the east side of a building, in soil 
composed of leaf mold, sand and peat. I set another six or eight 
inches deep in a well-drained and protected spot. Not a leaf or 
sign of life appeared for one year. 

Thinking the tuber had died or been destroyed, I planted 
another near the same’ place: I was delighted when I found 
the year-old tuber growing vigorously. It soon climbed over 
a fine rhododendron nearby and bloomed in its strangely 
beautiful manner. 

I believe these tubers can be grown successfully as outdoor 
Winter-hardy plants, if planted deeply, according to the 
instructions above, and placed where they can have a liberal 
sprinkling of morning sunshine. 

—Mrs. J. L. Lockard. 


Salem, W. Va. 
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LILIES which are being forced can be made to come on faster if given 
more heat and moister air. 


SEEDS of French anemones and ranunculus for next season's flower- 
ing should be started now. 


TUBEROSES for early season flower may be started inside by placing 
four bulbs in a six-inch pot. 


START plants of tomato, parsley, pepper, kohlrabi, lettuce, early 
cauliflower and early cabbage inside. 


BRUSSELS sprouts should be sown early and the resulting plants 
kept growing until time for setting out arrives. 


HILL soil back up to pruned stubs of monthly roses to prevent their 
drying out before the new shoots start into growth. 


REPLACEMENTS of roses which have died during the Winter may 
be made as soon as the ground can be worked. Some losses must 
be expected. 


PLAN to secure and plant fleshy-rooted woody plants such as mag- 
nolias or the tulip tree this Spring. Autumn planting is generally 
less successful. 


SINCE lilacs start growth soon it is well to purchase the plants in time 
for early setting. Early ordering will find the tradesman’s stock 
unbroken as to variety. 


PROVIDE controllable shade for greenhouses, pits or conservatories 
which contain ferns and foliage plants, as the power of the sun 
grows with the advancing season. 


HARDWOOD cuttings of shrubs and vines should now have their 
cuts well healed. Plant them out early, sinking them up to their 
topmost buds in sandy soil in the open or in frames. — 


PUT OFF hard shearing of evergreens until just before growth starts. 
Sudden exposure of previously protected foliage and young stems 
may result in disfigurement until new growth has been made. 


PULL off a few of the rosette-like shoots from old stools of better 
delphiniums and place them in half soil and half sand in small pots. 
If kept at a 50-degree temperature most of them will root through 
the soil ball and be ready for planting out in May. 


SOME flowering plants which may be started in the house soon are— 
aster, cosmos, snapdragon, blue lace-flower, salpiglossis, salvia, 
scabiosa, Japanese morning glory, stock, moonflower, lobelia, 
nemesia, verbena, ageratum, zinnia, Phlox drummondi, annual 
hollyhock and petunia. 


MOST seeds will germinate well if kept, after sowing, in a temperature 
of 70 degrees or slightly higher. Some, such as Oriental poppy, will 
come better if kept warmer; others such as larkspur, mignonette, 
snapdragon or Shirley poppy will respond more favorably if the 
temperature is lowered some 10 degrees. 


PLAN to rotate vegetable plantings so that the same crops do not 
occupy the same areas year after year. Tap-root crops such as carrots, 
beets or parsnips can well follow cabbages, broccoli, potatoes or 
brussels sprouts. Onions are exceptional in that they seem to do 
well if successive plantings go back in the same spots. 


DORMANT spraying should be done before growth starts. Be careful, 
however, not to use oil at sustained temperatures of less than 40 
degrees. For some stone fruits, beeches, maples and evergreens lime- 
sulphur is sometimes less apt to injure dormant plants. Be sure to 
follow the manufacturer's directions for the application of any 
particular spray. 


Laying Walks in Cinders 


8 Sie reason usually given for a bed of cinders under a stone 
walk is that the cinders prevent Winter heaving. Perhaps, 
a better reason would be that the weeds and grass growing in 
the cinders are so much more easily pulled out by the roots 
than those growing in clay or garden soil. Many gardeners 
find Winter heaving negligible in walks laid without cinder 
foundations and are inclined to omit them. However, the 
difference in the ease of weeding well repays the cost and extra 
work involved in laying such a foundation. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 
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Tuberous Begonias 


answer the gardener’s prayer for color in shaded places. There 
they bloom at their best; there their lovely colors brighten other- 
wise sombre and sad spots. Blooms 5 to 8 inches across, and are 
indeed the World’s Most Glorious Flowers. Be sure to have 
Tuberous Begonias this year. And remember that Rich’s Tubers 
are carefully grown, high quality stock. 

Large Tubers $3 doz. Extra Large Tubers $5 doz. 

Extra Select Strain $7.50 doz. 
Rich’s Extra Selected Exhibition Tubers $10 doz. 


Tubers sent postpaid. Remit by money order or check. 
Itural directions with each order. 
My 1940 Oatalogue is ready. Describes ten types of Tuberous Begonias and 
nine different colors. (Several color pictures.) A copy will be mailed on 
request. Write today. 


HOWARD R. RICH, Box 7, ATLANTIC, MAINE 
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FORMULA “66” For Seeds and Cuttings 
Safe—Time Saving—Sure 
Seeds dusted with Formula “66” will obtain maximum 


germination, develop sturdy seedlings, protecting them 
against disease so prevalent in seed beds and flats. 


Dip your cuttings in Formula “66”, shake off excess 
powder and plant them firmly in the propagation bed or 
flat. 


2-oz. Packets Post Free $1.00, sufficient for the following: 
50 packets of seeds, 2 Ibs. Lawn Grass Seed and 500 Cuttings. 


FORMULA “‘G7’’ “‘Hydro-Posit” 


This formula has been ehecked and double checked on 
tender seedlings, lawns, perennials, flowering shrubs, ever- 
greens, and trees; follow carefully the directions given you 
with every packet. This formula is different. It is odorless 
and harmless. Will make for healthier plants which in 
turn is building up resistance to disease. 


Avoid all set-backs to your plants, trees and shrubs 
when transplanting by using this formula. 


Sold in Sealed Packets, $1.25 each 12 Packets for $13.50 


Formula “66” is manufactured by The Telluric Research Corp., 
Syosset, L. I. 


Formula “67” product of H. A. Naldrett, Inc., Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Our Circular, “Formulas for your growing problems” post free 
on application to 


H. A. NALDRETT, Inc. Farmingdale, N. Y. 
Distributors of Formula “66” and “67” 
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PLANT 
THIS SPRING 


Below are some Special Intro- 
ductory Bargain Offerings made 
to get you acquainted with our 
stock. Order direct from this ad. 
They will not appear again. 
Prices include transportation 
charges. 


Japanese Maple, green leaf, 6-9”, 6 for $1.00 
Japanese Maple, red leaf, 9-12”, 2 for 1.00 
Norway Maple, 12-15”, 6 for ....... 1, 
Globe Arborvite, EA AF owns : 
Pyramidal Arborvite, 6-8”, OP «00 
White Azaleas, (Hardy), 8-10”, 2 for 1 
Pink Azaleas, (Hardy), 8-10”, 2 for . 1. 
Red Azaleas, ( y), 8-10", 2 for .. 1. 
Orange Azaleas, (Hardy), 8-10”, 2 for 1.00 
Juliane Barberry, (Evergreen), 


B28", 6 TOE cccccdcesncopesersese 1.00 
Japanese Barberry, 9-12”, 12 for ... 1.00 
Red ey Laat EEE ccccccons 1.00 
Old English Boxwood, 4-6”, 8 for... 1.00 
Butterfly Bush, (Pink Charming), 

ET =A L Peer eee Le eee 1.00 
Sweet Shrub, (Calycanthus Floridus), 

GOs BOG cence ctcsecesesvs eo 4 
Japanese Chestnut, 2-3’, 2 for...... 1.25 


Japanese Flowering Cherry, 2-3’, 2 for 1.25 
Redbud, (Cercis Canadensis), 12-15”, 


no os cata ees ae wee -50 
Pink Flowering Dogwood, 18-24”, 2 for 1.25 
Cotoneaster, (Horizontalis),9-12”,2 for .50 
Washington Hawtaorne, (Orategus 

Cordata), 9-12”, 2 for ........6- -50 


Scotch Broom, 9-12”, 3 for ........ -60 
Flowering Quince, (Cydonia Japonica), 

) 7 =“ Pre re -60 
Purple-Leaf Beech, 12-15”, 1 for .... 1.25 
American Beech, 12-15”, 2 for...... -65 


English Beech, 9-12”, 3 for ........ -50 
Golden Bells, (Forsythia),12-15”,2 for .50 
Franklinia, (Very Rare), 12-18”, 1 for 1.00 
Gardenia, Pot plants, 2 for ......... 1.00 
Hardy Ivy, Pot plants, 3 for ....... -60 
Hydrangea, (Royal Blue), 3 for .... 1.00 
American Holly, (Berry Bearing), 
EE TE rr 

Japanese Holly, (Glossy Leaf), 8-12”, . 


Ee errr re .00 
Winter Flowering Jasmine, 12-18”, 

8 EE Pep Ree 1.00 
Irish Juniper, 8-12”, 4 for ......... 1.00 
French Lilac, assorted colors, 12-15”, 

SP iad 4.0 ai waa den a ee eae < 1.00 
Tulip Tree, (Liriodendron) 15-18”, 

SEE ni usta aus. ahaa eta aed mal ore -60 


Japanese Honeysuckle, 15-18”, 3 for. .90 
Magnolia, Lennei, Rose purple, 9-12”, 
RR RE re ae tren 1.00 


Magnolia, Glauca, White, 8-10”, 3 for .70 
Pieris, Japonica, (Japanese Andro- 


| e O—gt | er ae 1.00 
Lombardy Poplar, 2-3’, 3 for ....... -60 
Hansens Bush Cherry, 18-24”, 3 for . 1.00 
Hardy Fig Trees, 2 yr., 1 for ....... 1.00 
Evergreen, Firethorn, (Pyracantha 

Lelandi), 12-15", 2 for .......00% -75 
Scarlet Oak, 12-18”, 8 for ......... 1.00 
Oe We, THEO”, OHRE vcvcicccccecs .65 
Blue Lawson Cypress, 8-10”, 3 for... .90 


Silver Lawson Cypress, 8-10”, 2 for . 1.00 
Bhododendron Maximum, white to 


=“ Sere 1.00 
Rose Oakington Ruby, Dwarf Red, 
oer here -90 


Rose Rouletti, Dwarf Pink,2for.... .65 
Weeping Willow, Green, 2-3’, 83 for.. .50 
Weeping Willow, Golden, 2-3’,8 for. .50 


English Yew, 6-8”, 3 for .......... -75 
Japanese Yew, 6-8”, 3 for ......... -75 
Pink Wegelia, 12-15”, 3 for ........ .60 
Red Wegelia, 12-15”, 8 for ......... -75 
Cushion Chrysanthemums, 1 each, 

White, Pink, Yellow for ......... .60 
Bleeding Hearts, (Dicentra Spec- 

2 ~ aa -90 
Hardy Heather, 4 varieties ........ 1.00 
Daylilies, 5 varieties for ........... 1.00 
Christmas Rose, (Helleborus Niger), 

Ul 00 bacedeakdadtadede od copes Oe 
Perennial Phlox, 6 varieties ....... 1.00 
Double Pyrethrum, 3 varieties for ... 1.00 


Hardy Fragrant Pink Violet, 3 for .. .75 
Corkscrew Willow, 3-4’, 1 for ...... 49 
Cranberry Plants, 3 for ........... 1.00 
Strawberry Plants, 4 varieties, 100 for 1.00 
Blueberries, 12-15”, 5 varieties, 10 for 5.00 
Lucky Four Leaf Clover, 12 for ..... -50 


Our 52-page catalog is very unusual 
in that it offers the New and Rare 
Plants as well as the best of the Time- 
Tested ones. Sent free on request. 


THE TINGLE NURSERY Co. 
Box 203 Pittsville, Maryland 
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Cover Design—Dogwood. Photograph by Edwin H. Lincoln. 
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Worth-While Blue Perennials 


HE article in the January 15 issue of Horticulture on 

“Eighteen Good Blue Perennials’ was most interesting: 
here are two additions, my favorite blue perennials, the cam- 
panula Blue Gardenia and the new giant Pacific hybrid del- 
phiniums. 

As the name implies, the campanula Blue Gardenia, one of 
the latest introductions, is of exquisite gardenia form. It is a 
beautiful shade of blue and wonderful as a cut flower. The 


foliage is dark green and leathery in texture. 


The new giant Pacific hybrid delphiniums, too, are excellent 
as cut flowers. The blooms are large and in a range of colors 
from palest blue to beautiful deep blues. They are graceful, 
elegant and valuable for the border. Several crops of flowers 
may be obtained if the plants are given the proper attention. 

To me, these two are the most outstanding of our blue 
perennials and, fortunately, they may be grown in every 
garden, being most attractive because of their stateliness and 
charm. 

—Veda M. Lewis. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
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FRENCH LILACS 


The best and finest of these lovely 
Lilacs, iacluding the latest and most 
up-to-date of the French and Belgian 
types, are offered for your selection. e 
Over 80 of the most famous international vari- 
eties from which to choose; both singles and 
doubles in pinks, lavenders, lilacs, blues, violets, 
reds, red purples and whites. Brand's French 
Lilacs are all grown en their own roots, which 
takes longer, but produces more satisfactory 
results. Make your selection from our beauti- 
fully illustrated and colored catalog and order 
early. We can supply all sizes up to 6 feet. 


GORGEOUS 
PEONIES 


Aristocrats of seventy years" 
breeding and development, 
from the largest and finest 
stock in America. We have 
10,000 vigorous roots, in more 
than 100 varieties ready to ship. Nowhere 
else can you find a larger and finer collection 
from which to make your choice. Last year’s 
ideal weather conditions gave our Peonies won- 
derful growth and vitality, enabling us to store 
exceptionally fine roots. Among the individual 
Brand productions are Hansina Brand, Blanche 
King, Mrs. Frank Beach, Victory Chateau 
Thierry, Myrtle Gentry, Mrs. Deane Funk, 
Susan B. White, A. G. Perry, and other choice 
varieties. Make your selection and order early. 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS—TREES 


A fine collection of Dual- 











Purpose Flowering Crabs, Send for 
Double Flowering Plums, Our 1940 
Bush Cherries, Chinese Elms, Illustrated 


Mountain Ash, Weeping inp 
Willow and many other It’s 
decorative trees. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS Inc. 


142 E. Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 

















ESTATE SPRAYER 


This compact, highly efficient 
sprayer fills the gap between the 
truck-mounted sprayer and the 
small hand pump. Providing a 
fine high-pressure spray that is 
both effective and economical, 
the unit combines lightness with 
speed, power and capacity. Easy 
to handle. Pneumatic tires pro- 
tect lawns and flowerbeds. 


Literature on Request 
Write Dept. B-315 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





OUSTON, Texas, opened the flower show season on 
February 28 when the 21st National Flower and Garden 
Exhibition was held in the Houston Coliseum. It continued 
until March 6 and was thronged 
by visitors from many sections 
of the country, inasmuch as 
it was staged by the Society 
of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists. The 
show was landscaped exceptionally well with aisles so ar- 
ranged as to give a free flow of traffic with but little conges- 
tion. The central feature of the show was a great bulb garden, 
with 20,000 bulbs donated by the Holland bulb industry. 
These bulbs were forced by growers in Texas and the ac- 
companying illustration shows the very successful way in 
which they were used. 

As was to be expected in a show in the South, much atten- 
tion was given to azaleas and camellias, with several gardens 
featuring these flowers. Three entries in the azalea and camellia 
garden classes scored over 85 points. The winning garden was 
set up by Mr. H. Hutchinson of Houston. Mr. Hutchinson is 
very well known, having been connected with Kew Gardens 
at the time that the late Dr. E. H. Wilson was there. The 
competition was very keen. 
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Houston, Texas, Opens 
the Flower Show Season 


The public was particularly interested in the magnificent 
display of cut flowers from California. This display occupied 
about 2000 square feet of space on two levels and included 
much handsome _ semi-tropical 
material. This exhibit, consist- 
ing largely of cut flowers, was 
staged with great skill. A back- 
ground of trees was constructed 
on the stage. From this back- 
ground, the flowers were carried to the front of the stage in 
such a way as to simulate the blossoming fields of California 
with all the various flowers in massed rows. There were 
delphiniums of exceptional size and beautiful ranunculi, 
gladioli, anemones and daisies as well as other kinds. The effect 
of so much color was almost awe-inspiring. Mr. Walter 
Garbett and Mr. N. Benafel were responsible for the exhibit. 
The former has built many of the outstanding floats in the 
Pasadena rose celebration and the latter has done many of the 
elaborate decorations for some of the motion picture compa- 
nies. A very successful rock garden was staged, and carnation 
growers set up one of the best exhibits ever seen in a show of 
this kind. Mr. C. Oliver Hoopes, landscape architect of 
Houston, was given much credit for the manner in which the 
hall was laid out for this show. Mr. Robert Roland, secretary 





The central feature of the National Flower Show just held in liouston was a huge bulb garden staged by the Holland bulb 
industry. Note the heroic size of the windmill 
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of the Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horti- 
culturists had general charge of the exhibition. 


War Clouds Influence the 1940 "Herbarist" 


The war clouds of Europe are making an epoch in herb 
history. Those who watch the reports of herb imports quickly 
sense the problem involved in diminishing supplies, rise in 
prices and the dramatic advertisements of the trade journals of 
the great wholesale importers. Various members of The Herb 
Society of America have been working for some time, and 
from different angles, on the question of how to make herbs 
a subsidiary crop in the agricultural program of America. 
The 1940 ‘‘Herbarist’’ pursues the industrial thought, “‘Herbs 
in American Industry’’; and while no one is yet in a position 
to lay down a formula, the experiments and experiences out- 
lined, are stimulating. 

A lovely etching of lavender by Carol Weir Ely, forms the 
frontispiece. Lavender is one of the herbs which America may 
be able to produce profitably. Mrs. Spencer Thorpe’s contribu- 
tion tells of her California experiment with lavender growing. 

One who reads Dr. Ernest Guenther’s article on Old World 
flower scents will detect the tendency, lightly touched upon, 
of the trend of some growers to leave the European fields 
and move across the Mediterranean to Africa. 

Mrs. Foster Stearns, alone of the contributors, makes a prac- 
tical suggestion; she tells of the constructive work of the 
Pembroke (N. H.) Experiment Station to increase the income 
of the New Hampshire farmer. 

Mr. E. M. Wilder of the century-old firm of Cheney 
Brothers, Importers, Boston, Mass., is definite in the belief 
that we are losing an opportunity if we fail to find a way 
to produce our own dried herbs and oil. Mr. Hagmaier, a 
chemist, tells the story of repeated trials before attaining suc- 
cess in producing superior oil of dill. 

Mrs. Hollis Webster reminds gardeners of another war 
when China tea was supplanted by herb teas and brings these 
“Liberty teas’’ back to us as ‘‘Health teas’’; while Professor 
Arnold Davis gives a practical description, with working 
drawings, of a “‘sun drier’’ which can be inexpensively made 
by anyone “‘handy”’ with tools. 


Camellia Exhibition in Macon 


On February 27, the Men’s Garden Club of Macon, Ga., 
staged an exhibition of camellias, with 388 entries in eleven 
classes. Most of the blooms exhibited were grown under glass 
and this probably was the finest exhibition of the kind in the 
past 30 years. There were entries from various cities in Georgia 
and from Florida, South Carolina and Alabama. 

The oustanding varieties in the show were Il Tramento, 
Mathotiana Rubra and Gigantea. Many growers in our state 
are now growing these subjects in tubs and bringing them 
indoors in the Winter for blooming. This show was inde- 
pendent and not under the auspices of the Azalea and Camellia 
Society of America. 


A New Control for Peach Borers 


Hailed as being more effective in controlling borers in peach 
trees than the standard materials now used, as being easier to 
apply and with less danger of injury to the tree, and above all 
as being less expensive, a chemical widely used in grain fumi- 
gation is now advocated for use by peach growers by Dr. 
D. M. Daniel, entomologist at the state experiment station at 
Geneva, N. Y. 

The new material is an emulsion of a chemical known as 
ethylene dichloride and potash fish-oil soap diluted with water 
and applied directly to the tree regardless of age. It can be 
poured or sprayed about the base of the tree with equally good 
results and can be applied at a time when other orchard work 
is not pressing. The last two weeks of April and the first week 
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in May generally prove best for Spring treatment, although 
the dates vary according to the season. 

This material is more effective in cool weather than in hot 
weather and can therefore be used early in the season or later 
in the Fall than can the old treatment with paradichloroben- 
zene, which requires a soil temperature of 60 degrees or above 
to be effective. Ethylene dichloride emulsion has given excel- 
lent control in western New York when applied as late as the 
middle of November, for example. It appears to be safer on 
young trees as well as more effective than the so-called ‘‘crystal 
ring’’ treatment with “‘P. D. B.” 


Yellow Traps Best for Japanese Beetles 

As a result of tests conducted last year by the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, the traps used to capture 
Japanese beetles will be painted yellow instead of green and 
white as in former years. The tests showed conclusively that 
yellow traps catch 50 per cent more beetles. 

Since 1931 traps with green and white funnels and white 
baffles had been considered the most effective. Approximately 
80,000 of these traps have been used by the bureau to detect 
infestations outside of the quarantined areas. However, the 
traps on the market revealed a wide variation in the shades of 
green and to determine which was most attractive, the bureau 
decided to test the various shades of green and included the 
other principal colors in the test for good measure. 

The results of the tests showed that the addition of yellow 
pigment to almost any paint made it more attractive but the 
traps that caught the greatest number of beetles were those 
painted with what is known as primary yellow. This is a 
pure yellow considerably deeper than a lemon yellow and 
approximates the popular idea of a butter color. 


Bequest of Spingarn Material 


Correspondence, bibliographical material, herbarium speci- 
mens, photographs, and lantern slides relating to clematis have 
been presented to the New York Botanical Garden by Mrs. 
Amy Spingarn, widow of Mr. J. E. Spingarn, who was 
America’s foremost exponent of this genus of garden plants. 
Mr. Spingarn was a member of the board of managers of the 
New York Botanical Garden from January, 1938, until his 
death last July. The herbarium which has been deposited at 
the New York Botanical Garden consists of 148 sheets, 84 
of which represent true species of clematis and 64 horticul- 
tural varieties. The living material from Mr. Spingarn’s garden 
at Troutbeck, Amenia, N. Y., is to be presented to the New 
York Botanical Garden later. 


Maryland Gladiolus Exposition Planned 


The Maryland Gladiolus Society and the Blue Ridge 
Gladiolus Society are to co-operate in holding a great Mary- 
land State Gladiolus Exposition at Hagerstown, Md., on 
August 10 and 11. Those in charge say that they hope to 
make this the greatest gladiolus show ever held in that part 
of the country. The show will be held in the Hagerstown 
Armory with classes for commercial growers, amateurs and 
children. Additional information may be obtained from Mrs. 
William G. Herridge, Hagerstown, Md. 


No Chelsea Show To Be Held This Year 


It is announced by the Royal Horticultural Society that 
the great Chelsea show will be omitted this year. This action 
is due, of course, to the present war. The Chelsea show is one 
of the most important horticultural events of the world and 
the fact that it cannot be held testifies to the serious situation 
prevailing in the British Isles. 
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Two enthusiastic amateurs have established a success- 
ful orchid collection in a bedroom window garden 


RHAPS it is because we had not lived in the country for 
many years that the flower growing hunger began to grow 
on us. It became most acute several years ago and we made 

up our minds we would grow flowering plants in our apart- 
ment. We wanted, however, to do something a little different 
and started with tuberous-rooted begonias. Then we became 
orchid conscious. First we brought home a young seedling 
orchid, the name of which we did not know. The owner of 
the greenhouse who sold it to us did not know either, other 
than that is was a cattleya hybrid. 

With only a meager knowledge of its care, we went to work 
on that orchid. We knew it needed humidity and so we sus- 
pended it just above a soup plate half-filled with stones and 
water, and set it in an east window of our bedroom. We 
watched the plant very carefully, not only as to shade, but 
with regard to watering. Very soon, root growths and a new 
lead began to appear. Naturally, we were delighted with our 
success. The plant has been repotted twice and is still growing. 
We are hoping for a blossom on the growth now forming. 
We have named this first child of our floral family ‘“‘Orphan 
Annie.” It is our hope that when the flower finally makes its 
appearance, we shall be able to determine what it is. 

“Orphan Annie’s’’ response to our care gave us courage to go 
farther. After studying Lager & Hurrell’s catalogue and some 
books on orchid culture, we bought more plants, which have 
delighted us with their growth and flowers. Today, the collec- 
tion numbers almost 30 plants, consisting of cattleya species 
and hybrids, lzliocattleyas, Odontoglossum grande, cypripe- 
diums and cymbidiums. 

As this is being written, two cattleyas, Leliocattleya 
schroedere alba, and two cypripediums are in bloom, all vying 
with one another. Cypripedium maudie@, which joined the 
collection last Winter, is next in line to delight us, while the 
lzliocattleya G. S. Ball, a recent acquisition, should put on its 
show within a week or two. We shall then expect C. mossi@é to 
produce a corsage. Next Fall we will be looking forward to the 
performance of the cypripedium Brenda and C. labiata rosea, 
together with some contemplated new members of the groups. 

The present home of our floral family is a window in the 
bedroom of our apartment. This is on East 89th Street in 
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A window garden in the bedroom of Mr. and Mrs. Rolph, which is devoted 


exclusively to orchids. 


‘We Grow Orchids in Our Home” 





New York. We had a shelf 
constructed on top of the 
radiator enclosure, increas- 
ing its depth to about 20 
inches. On this shelf are 
metal pans of _ different 
lengths and widths but, in 
each case, approximately two 
and three-quarters inches 
deep. Each pan is provided 
with a metal grille fitted in 
the top to support the pots. 
Linoleum pads, under the 
pans protect the painted sur- 
faces from water. 

In the bottom of each pan 
there is a sheet of asbestos 
about one inch thick. This is kept moist at all times to provide 
humidity. The space between the top of the asbestos and the 
grille above it is ample to allow free circulation of air around 
the bottom of the pots. 

We were fortunate in that the window provided two ex- 
posures, south and west, and as there are radiators under each 
section of the window, heat can be controlled satisfactorily. 
It is thus possible to maintain a warm end and a cool end. 
Shade is provided and regulated with Venetian blinds and cur- 
tains made of water repellent silk. Air is controlled by the 
casement sash. 

Three or four combination thermometers and humidiguides 
tell us at all times the temperature and humidity percentage. 
Thus far we have had no difficulty in maintaining a tempera- 
ture range between 55 degrees at the cool end, and 60 degrees 
on the warm end at night, with a maximum day temperature 
of 70 to 80 degrees. 

We have no set schedule for watering. Watching the plants 
and the humidity gauge closely tells us when to use the syringe 
and water. Sunday morning, however, is set aside for exam- 
ination, watering, washing and cleaning each plant. We have 
so far had no trouble with pests of any kind. Only one plant 
has been lost so far and that, a cypripedium, was the victim of 
utter carelessness. 

None of these observations will sound very difficult to an 
orchid expert. But they should imply no difficulty to any 
flower lover either, if he will merely go to a 
little trouble to achieve such beauty for his 
home. It is our good fortune to have the help, 
advice and encouragement of John Lager, and 
we attribute the greater part of our success to 
his keen interest in helping amateurs in the 
growing of these beautiful flowers. 


—NMr. and Mrs. P. F. Rolph. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Delphinium Increase 


TUBBY green shoots pulled from old 

plants of choice delphinium clons and 
placed in small pots will root and make fine 
young plants for setting out in May. The 
trick is to pot them in a sandy soil and carry 
them at an even temperature of 50 degrees. 
Before planting them—but after thorough 
rooting—give them 15 minutes in hot water 
at exactly 110 degrees to kill out possible mite 
infestations. Be sure to protect against cut- 
worms after planting. 































































A thriving group of cattleyas and cypripediums 
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Comments on Odd Trees 
EAR EDITOR—It seems that the public is becoming a 
bit self-conscious about blue spruces, purple barberries, 
hydrangeas and plants that weep. Yet, each one of these 
plants, used well, gives distinction. Mr. Henderson (Hortt- 
culture, February 1) values properly the shade of a camper- 
down elm but a young one does not yet justify itself. The 
graceful weep of cherry birch or willow is beautiful from the 
beginning but the difficult droop of the elm, beech, or spruce 
needs seclusion in its youth. This gawky adolescence requires 
rocks or shrubs to make the trees seem at home although one 
may not object to them in a quiet corner. From the very be- 
ginning trees must appear in scale with their backgrounds. 


In the round-headed catalpa and the cylindrical weeping 
mulberry we have too great symmetry for careless use. Nature 
has given us natural topiary specimens and we Americans 
rarely know where they fit into the picture. Both are low and 
in scale with a story-and-a-half house or a modern type of 
simple outline. 

Odd shapes and colors have the same quality in design as 
do the pyramidals, with which we are so familiar. Oddity of 
color applies to any evergreen in a deciduous-countryside in 
its Winter aspect even more than it does to a blue spruce in an 
evergreen setting. We have come to a real appreciation of grays 
in the rock garden and perennial border. There are, at least, a 
few spots where the use of grays in the background will be as 
lovely. The purples melt easily into any of the natural back- 
grounds themselves. In fact, we are accustomed to see purple- 
bronzes in Spring foliage and dark purples in the Autumn 
leaves. Yellow forms also share this advantage but are often 
less pleasing in the color itself. Yet their variegations may 
suggest the lights and darks of an aspen or the gloss above 
and dull below of some shrubs in a gentle wind. 


—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Camellias in the Open 


EAR EDITOR—To Mr. Thomas Finley Martin's re- 
quest for further information regarding camellias in the 
open (Horticulture, February 1), I am able to quote from 
existing horticultural literature. The following is a transla- 
tion from “‘Broad-leaved Evergreens’’ by Josef Misak. Pub- 
lished by the Verlag der Gartenschoenheit, Berlin, 1925. In 
it the author describes his experiences with Camellia japonica 
in plantings at Malonya in Slovakia on the famous garden 
estate of Dr. Istvan, Count Ambrozy-Migazzi. 


Plants set out for trial purposes 20 years ago in a protected, southwestern 
exposure have successfully survived the most severe Winters and already have 
grown nine feet high. The plants are healthy, flower profusely every year and 
set fruit in 1923. At times, the leaves freeze to glass-like stiffness but still the 
plants keep in perfect condition on account of being in the shade. The plants 
have never been covered, but the soil is kept mulched with an eight-inch layer 
of leaves. In Summer the plants receive ample sunshine which enables them to 
mature properly and set flower buds. A plant set out in the backyard, too, 
has kept well without any care. 


Winter temperatures at Malonya are reported to stay at 
six to 8 degrees below zero for weeks and to drop to 18 below 
during cold spells. Therefore, this account should prove the 
hardiness of cameliias. The same writer also winters seedling 
plants successfully in a cold house with screened windows 
which he always keeps open on one end, the plants being 
frozen solid for weeks. 

—F. W. Schumacher. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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Birds and Wire Feeding Devices 


LB gee EDITOR—In the January 15 issue of Horticulture 

there was an article entitled ‘‘Avoiding Mistakes in Bird 
Feeding.’’ In the corner of the page there is a delightful picture 
of two “‘chickadees on a metal soap shaker filled with roasted 
peanuts.’ 

In our climate, where we have zero days, it is a very decided 
mistake to have any metal parts exposed where birds can come 
in contact with them. Perches, rims of dishes or anything to 
which the birds can cling should be of non-heat conducting 
material such as wood, string or cardboard. A wire or other 
metal in cold weather is the same to a bird's foot, always bare, 
as it would be to your own bare foot. 

The late Edward Howe Furbush, in his writings, cautioned 
against using such devices as is shown in the picture, stating 
he had known a case where a bird’s eyeball had become frozen 
fast to a wire feeder. 

In spite of the fact that wire feeding devices are advertised 
for sale in the monthly bulletin of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, a little study on the part of the bird lover will show 
the wisdom of using safer methods. The wires in these devices 
are about one-quarter inch apart; how far can a chickadee, 
with his short bill, reach beyond the wires for suet? Realize 
that the bird, in order to obtain a small piece of the frozen 
suet, must strike a rather hard blow with his bill open. He 
must use considerable care not to hit his head or the tender 
side of his bill against the wire. In such a contraption, peanuts, 
if large enough not to fall between the wires, would have to 
be broken up by the bird’s bill, but I do not see how. 

Suet should be tied to its support by a piece of string; grain 
or seed should be spread out so the birds can get it quickly 
and then fly to a secure spot to eat it. The two chickadees in 
the picture must be saying, ‘“Why make it so hard for us to 
get this food?’’, and for their sake I hope it is a Summertime 
picture. 

—A. T. Comstock. 
Lynn, Mass. 


Also Uses Prune-Box Flats 


EAR EDITOR—I was interested in Mr. Warner's sug- 
gestion of prune boxes cut horizontally for seed flats 
(Horticulture, February 15) since I have used such boxes for 
the past three years. However, the first two years I had con- 
siderable difficulty as the thin sides warped, sometimes so badly 
that the dirt leaked out. The sides are held only by small wire 
nails, which are easily pulled out. I found the solution to be 
the bracing of these side boards by the insertion of small tri- 
angular blocks in each corner, nailed to the bottom and each 
side. Another bracing strip across the center of the bottom is 
also advantageous. I suggest cutting the boxes at least four 
inches high or using the entire box, allowing three inches of 
ashes or cinders for drainage. 
—Stanley E. Saxton. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


The Late-Blooming Crotalarias 


EAR EDITOR—I was glad to see Mr. Martin of 
Winston-Salem write, in the February 1 issue of Horti- 
culture, on the crotalarias. Last Summer I raised both Crota- 
laria retusa and C. spectabilis and wondered why I had never 
done so before. They were entirely new to me. They did well 
in a perennial border and made attractive looking plants. The 
fact that they bloom late makes them especially valuable. 
—Bertha S. Harry. 
Norristown, Pa. 
























A magnificent exhibition staged in the Com- 
mercial Museum attracts throngs of visitors 


IS year, as usual, the famous center aisle at the Phila- 
delphia Spring flower show, enclosed by the familiar eight- 
foot hedges of hemlock, played host in telling manner to 

the superb collection of Widener acacias. These wonderful 
plants, in tip-top form and magnificently accented by a ribbon 
edging of bright blue cinerarias, made a noble setting for a great 
hexagonal fern-font, which was the hub of the display. 

A departure in connection with this central feature planting 
was a large stretch of natural woodland, which blocked the 
lower entrance end of the aisle, cleverly diverting the crowd of 
sightseers to parallel side paths. 

Fascinating gardens flanked every aisle, presenting all man- 
ner of planting in most superb form. There were small formal 
arrangements replete with subtle simplicity; wild plantings 
and alpine stretches and water plantings, as well as several 
outstanding rock gardens and dry wall arrangements bubbling 
over with inspiration for the home gardener. 

Roses have become a permanent feature of the Philadelphia 
show, and, as always, the queen of flowers was well repre- 
sented. Although the amazing, new, lilliput roses, ‘‘Pixie’’ 
and ‘‘Baby Gold Star,’’ excited a great deal of attention at the 
Conard-Pyle exhibit, the noble rose gardens set out to the 
larger varieties were constantly surrounded by admiring 
throngs, notebooks in hand. 

It was interesting to note a widespread use of provincial 
antique furniture in the garden arrangements at this show— 
old painted settles amid outdoor rose displays; pine bench- 
tables and Cape Cod rockers in summer-houses and garden 
rooms, Victorian iron hatracks transformed into quaint potted 
plant posts, and crude benches and chairs settling most natu- 
rally into woodland stretches. 

Credit for the excellent floor plan is due to Mr. Walter 
van den Hengel, who was the landscape architect in charge, and 
who was awarded first prize in Class 155 for an exquisite rock 
garden harboring flowers which would all unfold at the same 
time outdoors. 


Philadelphia's Spring Flower Show 


W. Atlee Burpee, who was responsible for several splendid 
displays at the show, carried off a first prize for a beautiful 
and ambitious Spring garden with a backdrop of flowering 
dry-stone wall, two pools, and a main feature of Spring bulbs 
which open simultaneously outdoors. 

A Dutch bulb garden was interpreted charmingly by the 
firm of Henry F. Michell in terms of a small white suburban 
cottage with a wide front lawn, ringed around on all sides 
by beds massed with Dutch bulbs of all kinds. 

Henry A. Dreer, Inc., high-lighted roses, as is its unchange- 
able custom, and this year the prize planting, simulating the 
rose section of a well kept estate, was much admired. Particu- 
larly handsome were tree roses used as accent points at the 
corners of the beds, and fine pink climbers which veiled the 
Summer garden house. 

Philadelphia is rather proud of the way in which orchid 
growers have responded to her friendliness, using the yearly 
show as a meeting and exhibition place for the finest of their 
specimens. This year the show goers, although fully accus- 
tomed to superb orchid displays, were completely overwhelmed 
by the stirring exhibition entered by the Brighton Florists of 
Linwood, N. J. 

This gold medal exhibition, which dazzled even the most 
sophisticated observer, occupied an over-size corner space and 
consisted of an immense gnarled tree, built around one of the 
steel supports of the building which stretches from floor to 
ceiling. Branches, given a life-like appearance by a draping of 
green vine and moss, and lighting to simulate sunshine, har- 
bored orchids of endless variety. As the perfect final touch, a 
waterfall dropped musically through the center to reach a 
moss-lined pool, the breeze of its descent setting hundreds of 
orchids in motion. 

L. Sherman Adams, orchid grower of Wellesley, Mass., re- 
ceived several prizes for his amazing and various collections, as 
did George E. Baldwin of Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

For the first time, the National Federation of State Garden 
Clubs joined with The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society in 
presenting two classes: one a collection of house plants prop- 
erly arranged in a window, and the other an exhibition of the 


Blue cinerarias were used as edgings to carry out the city and state colors, blue and gold, in the Joseph E. Widener collection of 


acacias, which was the central feature of the Philadelphia show. 
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Henry A. Dreer’s artistically designed rose garden was one of the many charming exhibits at the Spring flower show in Philadelphia. 


way of propagation for many plants, showing experiments 
used at the Ambler School of Horticulture for Women. 

The first prize, and the gold medal of the New York Horti- 
cultural Society in the Pennsylvania Horticultural section, was 
awarded to the entry of the Huntingdon Garden Club, while 
the second prize went to the Norristown Garden Club. 

Class 501, a showing of garden or woodland steps, was 


well filled, and first prize went to the Weeder’s Garden Club, 
along with the gold medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. The excellent entry of the Old York Road Garden 
Club came in as a close second. 

Mrs. Alan Crawford, of Devon, took a first prize with an 
exquisite miniature flower arrangement in a copper lustre cup 
and saucer, while the Rose Tree Gardeners were awarded a 


well earned first for a delightful porch featuring plants in a 
stand. 

A class calling for an arrangement of a dining-table be- 
tween meals was enthusiastically entered, first prize going to 
Mrs. S. Emlen Stokes, Moorestown, N. J., for a clever center- 
piece of artistic dried material. 

Mr. Percy Adams of the Philadelphia branch of the Na- 
tional Association of Gardeners, set up a very handsome dis- 
play of primulas in a native setting, and a very beautiful nat- 
ural display of Vick’s Wild Gardens, as well as the non- 
competing mass of 84 varieties of narcissus, contributed by 
Hosea Waterer, really merit a detailed description. Indeed, 
there were several other entries which, due to lack of space, 
cannot be included here, but judging by the comments of the 


The “Gardeners” exhibit, summer-house with flower garden, in The Pennsylvania Horticultural Soctety’s section of the Philadelphia show. 
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enthusiastic visitors, not one of the displays was overlooked 
at the show. Many felt it was the best show yet and all are 
already looking forward to the Philadelphia Spring flower 
show of 1941. As usual, the show was managed by Mr. 
B. B. Starkey, and was held at the Commercial Museum, 
34th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia. 


Horticultural Club Honors Professor Rehder 


VERY happy event took place in Boston, Mass., during 

the Spring flower show, when the Horticultural Club of 
Boston held a dinner at the Parker House in honor of Professor 
Alfred Rehder, for many years curator of the herbarium at the 
Arnold Arboretum. Many guests were present at the dinner, 
which was presided over by Mr. Harlan P. Kelsey of East 
Boxford, Mass., president of the club and trustee of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, as well as an exhibitor 
at the flower show. 
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Mr. Kelsey presented Professor Rehder with a beautifully 
engraved scroll, testifying to the profound influence Professor 
Rehder has exercised in horticulture and botany through his 
work at the Arnold Arboretum and his writings. His ‘‘Manual 
of Cultivated Trees and Plants’’ has long been a standard work 
throughout the world. It was also stated in the citation that 
Professor Rehder is one of the world’s greatest authorities on 
the botany of China and has enriched the fields of dendrology, 
systematic botany, nomenclature and bibliography. 

The presentation was made in view of the fact that Professor 
Rehder will soon reach retirement age, after 42 years of service 
at the arboretum, which he has seen develop into one of the 
greatest institutions of its kind in the world. 

Professor Rehder responded briefly, after which Dr. Elmer 
D. Merrill, director of the arboretum, paid high tribute to his 
assistant and gave an illustrated lecture on the horticultural and 
botanica! institutions controlled by Harvard University and 
which are under his supervision. 





The “‘Weeders” exhibit of a treatment of steps in a garden was awarded the gold medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Philadelphia. 


New York's Great Spring Flower Show 


HOUSANDS of persons poured into Grand Central 

Palace in New York when the 27th International Flower 

Show opened its doors on Monday, March 11, at 2 p.m. 
Entering the show from the Lexington Avenue entrance, 
they were welcomed by a galaxy of golden acacias. On the 
left was the garden of Miss Marie Constable (James Stuart, 
gardener) featuring a woodland path with acacias in tree- 
like masses and in perfect bloom towering in the back, while 
the foreground was rich with large-flowered clivia hybrids and 
chorizemas. This garden was first in its class and received a 
special trophy. On the right was the garden of Sidney Z. 
Mitchell (Alfred Reoch, gardener), featuring similar plant 
material with ferns as an undergrowth. Around a formal pool 
was a planting of the all-too-rare low evergreen Sarcococca 
hookeriana var. humilis. This shrub is very hardy and retains 
a deep green color throughout the Winter. 


From between these acacia gardens the visitors’ eyes were 
centered on the waterfall garden of Frederic H. Leubuscher. 
Here a spillway from an old sandstone dam flowed through 
an arched causeway and down a retaining wall and parapet, 
the formal effect of which was softened by plantings of hem- 
lock on either side, as well as other native material such as 
Rhododendron vaseyi and Kalmia latifolia alba. 

The spaces along the main aisle were filled by the large com- 
mercial garden class. The Stumpp %& Walter exhibit had a 
rolling lawn with brick path winding over it leading to a 
summer-house that nestled amid junipers and birches. Borders 
planted with well-grown tulips and backed by rhododendrons 
and other flowering shrubs flanked the lawn. This exhibit, 
covering 1,200 square feet, received the special trophy of the 
New York Florists’ Club. 

Across the aisle was the Peter Henderson Co. exhibit. It 
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The Spring garden of Bobbink & Atkins with its wealth of flowering shrubs at the New York exhibition. Many large rhododendron specimens 
which do not appear in the illustration helped to give color and charm to this garden 


Peter Henderson’s garden surrounded by an old-fashioned rail fence at the flower show in New York City. The informal character of 
this garden had much to do with the interest it created. 
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also portrayed a rolling site and was surrounded by an old- 
fashioned English farm fence. Informal beds were planted 
with annuals. 

Nearby was the lovely Bobbink & Atkins garden and the 
John Scheepers garden. The former, a rectangular terraced lay- 
out with lawn and low shrub borders, had a nice planting of 
Daphne cneorum, a plant that was not used so lavishly in the 
show as in some other years. The Scheepers’ garden showed 
beautiful tulips with a ground planting of pansies. Kott- 
miller’s garden showed white azaleas, surrounding a lawn on 
which was a bird bath in the middle of a cross-shaped bed 
and planted with an oxalis labelled “‘Shamrock.”’ 

On either side of the Leubuscher waterfall were the two 
very different gardens set up by Col. R. H. Montgomery 
(Thomas Little, gardener), and Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Field 
(George Gillies, gardener). The former contained a planting 
of Primula pulverulenta and P. polyantha, all husky plants 
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gardens, showing interesting plantings for backyards, and the 
embellishment of terraces and stairways. 

On the third floor were to be found the exhibits of the 
New York and the Brooklyn Botanic Gardens. The New York 
garden had chosen ferns as its subject; approximately 140 
kinds were said to be included. Many home gardeners were 
interested in these ferns. The exhibit was awarded a gold 
medal. The Brooklyn garden had an educational exhibit of 
carnivorous plants, among them being the cobra plant, 
Darlingtonia californica; the huntsman’s horn, Sarracenia 
flava; and the parrot pitcher plant, S. psittacina. 

On the same floor was found a collection of between 50 
and 60 pelargoniums, mostly scented-leaved forms. This ex- 
hibit was by Clarence McK. Lewis (Stuart Longmuir, gar- 
dener) and received a silver medal. Nearby was a June garden 
by Mrs. Payne Whitney. Flowers in the border consisted 
chiefly of delphiniums, peonies, and forms of dianthus. For 
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The colorful and friendly looking garden of Stumpp & Walter at the Spring flower show in New York. 


growing .in a naturally moist location with ferns and native 
bushes such as benzoin, that would shade them in Summer. 
This exhibit received the special trophy of the Horticultural 
Society of New York. The Field garden featured annuals with 
finely flowered Kalmia latifolia as a background. 

There were two exhibits on the first floor deserving of 
mention, each in its respective way as meritorious as anything 
in the show. One was a delphinium border by Mrs. Christian 
R. Holmes (Hans Rehm, gardener). This showed superb cul- 
ture. The other was a rock garden by Zenon Schreiber, which 
was a work of art, rocky banks having a small stream dripping 
over a ledge into a pool beneath. Plant material here included 
Cornus canadensis, Iris flavissima, Gentiana acaulis, Epime- 
dium macranthum, and Shortia galacifolia. Another rock 
garden by Effingham Pinto showed interesting plant material 
for the rock gardener. Good background shrubs were Vibur- 
num burkwoodi and Ulex europeus. 

The second floor was given over largely to orchids and 
roses, with a large area taken over by the Garden Club of 
America. This year the club stressed the problems of city 


this exhibit the trophy of the exposition management corpo 
ration was awarded. 

The novelty table included a specimen of a new genus, 
Pamianthe peruviana, an amaryllid named for Major Pam, 
an English gentleman who has given much attention to 
amaryllidacex. Pamianthe seems to be closely related both to 
pancratium and to hymenocallis. 

As usual, the fourth floor was utilized mainly by the Fed- 
erated Garden Clubs of New York, and the Garden Club of 
New Jersey. 

At the judges’ dinner on the evening of the opening day, 
Mr. Arthur Herrington, who this year celebrates his 25th 
anniversary as show manager, was féted. Replying to a eulogy 
on his work he treated his hearers to a parody of a poem, the 
author of which he says is Kipling: — 


“It’s not the individual 
Or the committee as a whole, 
But the everlasting teamwork 
Of every bloomin’ soul.”’ 














A prize-winning exhibit in the Garden Club of America section at the Spring flower show in New York. 


The Colortul Flower Show in Boston 


and acacias, roses and azaleas—gave this year’s Boston 

flower show greater popular appeal than that of any 
show of recent years. Yet in contrast there was a great nature 
trail filled with more modest, but equally beautiful, blossoms 
that excited warm admiration. There were huge evergreen trees, 
too, as a background for the flowering shrubs—the biggest trees 
that ever have been used in a Boston show. 

Many of these trees were grouped on the stage in Grand 
Hall, where a highly spectacular exhibit had been set up. A 
little lake, nestled among azaleas, rhododendrons, and moun- 
tain laurel, yielded its water to a stream which never ceased 
to turn the wheel of an abandoned mill or to glide quietly 
over a spillway, under a bridge, and into a neighboring bog 
garden where Harlan P. Kelsey, Inc. of East Boxford, Mass., 
had covered a large area with wild flowers growing adjacent 


‘Oe in profusion—the rich, glowing color of tulips 


to a little pond in which wild ducks disported. In this rustic 
setting stood a woodman’s cabin. 

The hillside setting was designed by Egbert Hans. The old 
mill was a relic of early New England days, brought from 
Connecticut by Sherman W. Eddy. 

This realistic hillside, with an old church and a town house 
in the distance, set the stage for all of Grand Hall, which was 
laid out exclusively by members of the New England Nursery- 
men’s Association for the purpose of educating the public in 
the use of growing material in variety and to the best advan- 
tage. Thus, the hall, a very large one, was filled with gardens. 
A large part of the hillside planting was the work of Cherry 
Hill Nurseries. Weston Nurseries set up a garden with a 
summer-house and a brilliant display of pink azaleas. Little- 
field Wyman Nurseries of North Abington, Mass., did a 
charming house front with a large garden that was filled with 


A medieval thunder house in a tulip setting staged by Mrs. Francis Crowninshield at the flower show in Boston. 
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Spring flowers and bulbs. In the exhibit of the Bay State 
Nurseries of North Abington, Mass., which was filled with 
rhododendrons and bulbs, stood a new type of sundial called 
the ‘“‘Sunclock’’ and designed by R. Newton Mayall for the 
latitude of Boston. It was capable of showing the time to the 
minute and the second. 

This garden blended into a charming rock garden designed 
by Alexander Irving Heimlich of Woburn, Mass. There was 
a replica of an old manor house with a garden around a dainty 
fountain in the exhibit of Richard A. Fraser and Edward W. 
Borst of Southboro, Mass. The garden of Van's Nursery, Fair 
Haven, Mass., was made brilliant with blooming plants, 
including Charles O. Dexter's hybrid rhododendrons. 

The adjoining hall contained many notable exhibits and 
it is unfortunate that there is not room enough to mention 
all of them. Special interest was shown, of course, in the great 
rose garden set up by the garden clubs from a plan designed 
by Mrs. William Stuart Forbes of the North Shore Garden 
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including Mr. Edwin S. Webster, president of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. Butterworth’s of Franingham set 
up orchids in a southern type of lath house with Spanish moss 
hanging from it. The Jere Downs estate of Winchester, Mass., 
exhibited some particularly well-grown cymbidiums, winning 
a second prize for a specimen plant, Cymbidium Dengleden. 

One of the most colorful exhibits was that of Mrs. Francis 
Crowninshield of Manchester, Mass. Here the ‘thunder 
house,’’ mentioned in a previous issue of Horticulture, was 
surrounded by a magnificent collection of splendidly grown 
tulips arranged by Thomas Murray, superintendent. 

A lovely annual border, which won a first prize, was set 
up by George Finnie of Dublin, N. H., superintendent for 
Mrs. F. F. Brewster. The carefully chosen rocks in the garden 
of Ormond Hamilton of Worcester amazed visitors by their 
great size. This garden was honored by receiving the gold medal 
of the American Rock Garden Society as the best rock garden 
at any of the three great Eastern shows. A Spring garden 





The old mill, one of the features of the elaborate stage composition, at the Spring ower show in Boston 


Club. This garden contained a statue of Hebe, lent by Mrs. 
Albert C. Burrage, Jr., an antique bench from an old Bulfinch 
church in Boston, and a pair of choice old urns, contributed 
by Mrs. Bayard Thayer. A rare old iron fence with pineapple- 
topped posts between which iron chains were suspended was 
brought from Maine by Mr. and Mrs. Forbes. The roses 
came originally from the Conard-Pyle Co. in West Grove, 
Pa., and were forced by Albert Hulley of Middleboro, Mass. 
This exhibit received the gold medal of the New York Horti- 
cultural Society as the most beautiful exhibit in the show. 
To a large extent, Exhibition Hall was dominated by a 
magnificent collection of acacias from the Marion, Mass., 
home of Mrs. Galen Stone (George Holliday, gardener). It 
received the gold medal of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, offered for best culture, and being rich in color. A 
well planned garden set up by the Isabella Stewart Gardner 
Museum (John Sullivan, gardener) aroused admiration. 
Orchids were shown in a large way by several exhibitors, 


won a first prize for the Cape Cod Horticultural Society. 

Nature lovers who visited the show also spent much of 
their time in the nature trail, which was the exhibit of the 
New England Wild Flower Preservation Society, with head- 
quarters at Horticultural Hall, and Mr. Will C. Curtis of 
South Sudbury, Mass. This exhibit, already mentioned, was 
so well done that it was awarded the bronze medal of the 
Garden Club of America because of its educational and horti- 
cultural merit. Mr. Curtis also set up an interesting exhibit 
of insectivorous plants, which received particular attention 
from the public because of the fact that Lowell Thomas 
spoke about it in a national broadcast, as containing the 
“plants which eat hamburg.” 

Among the various features of the show to be mentioned 
was a Lord & Burnham greenhouse containing a complete 
exhibit of soilless culture methods, plants grown at the 
Waltham Field Station being used. 

For years William T. Walke of Salem, Mass., has been 





Bulb garden and woodman’s cottage of Harlan P. Kelsey, Inc. at Boston’s Spring flower show. 


showing superb amaryllis varieties at the Boston show. This 
year he made an artistic presentation of these flowers in a huge 
frame and thereby won the most coveted honor of the show, 
the president’s cup, which is awarded for the ‘most meri- 
torious exhibit in the show.’’ Among the varieties in this col- 
lection was a new salmon-colored flower. 

Of late many magazines have contained articles about the 
miniature roses, including Tom Thumb, Pixie and Baby Gold 
Star. These roses were shown in Boston by Conard-Pyle Co., 
West Grove, Pa., in a delightful miniature garden. It is diffi- 
cult to realize that these tiny flowers are actually full-blown 
roses. The bulb garden of Mr. Edwin S. Webster was made 
especially interesting by three remarkably well-flowered and 
extremely handsome crabapples. 

As usual, gardenias were shown in beautiful form and 
crowds around them testified to their continued popularity. 
William N. Craig of Weymouth, Mass., repeated his success 
of past years with a very comprehensive exhibit of rock plants. 
A special feature on the second floor was a lath house built in 
the California manner by the eastern branch of the American 
Begonia Society and containing begonias in great variety, 
arranged for mass effect. Near the entrance to Exhibition Hall 
were four extremely well executed dioramas, showing Spring, 
Summer, Winter and Fall, the work of Mrs. Harry Hayward 
of Portland, Me. An unpretentious exhibit which made a 
strong appeal to many visitors consisted of Clematis montana 
undulata and five late-flowering, large-flowered varieties set up 


by Albert Hulley of Middleboro, Mass. 


A first showing of the tender iris Nada was made at this 
exhibition by Harold T. Bent of Framingham, Mass. It is a 
hybrid of Iris japonica and I. milesi and has loose, gracefully 
branched inflorescence. The individual flowers, however, last 
but a single day. Ray’s, Inc. of Bridgewater, Mass., exhibited 
a large collection of ferns suitable for house culture. 

The Essex Floricultural Club had a group of house plants 
which included an especially good specimen of Crassula lati- 
folia in flower. Another specimen plant which attracted much 
attention was a calla lily begonia grown in a Maine farmhouse. 

As usual, the exhibit of cut rases in Paul Revere Hall was 
outstanding. It is probable that Boston had the finest rose 
exhibit of any show in the country. The adjoining hall was 
given over to a very extensive display of cut carnations. 

Belmont Gardens had an arrangement of passion flowers 
floating in water, which was decidedly unusual. Among the 
outstanding exhibits on the second floor was one of daffodil 
blooms set up for educational purposes by Breck’s of Boston 
in accordance with the Royal Horticultural Society’s classifi- 
cation. An attractive garden, set up by Harold A. Ryan, 
Cambridge, Mass., featured the Bird of Paradise flower. 

F. I. Carter & Son of Tewksbury, Mass., had a charming 
cactus garden. 

The exhibition manager, Mr. Arno H. Nehrling, was 
warmly complimented at a dinner for the judges on the 
opening night. 

It was announced at the close of the show that the Kelsey 
exhibit had won the popularity award. 


The attractive garden set up by Richard A. Fraser and Edward W. Borst at Boston’s flower show. 





Begonia Club Members Exchange Views 


The Begonia Club is an unusual organization which never holds a meeting, but which has 
members tn all parts of the country. Letters are mailed from one member to another, each member 
adding comments before starting them on another stage of their journey around the states. 


ALIFORNIA—The color of begonias depends on en- 
vironment and soil. Some soils contain lime, which 
produces lighter colored leaves and flowers. Soot in the 

soil will darken the color, but it must be used cautiously. 
Medora makes a fine plant, but one must keep cuttings on 
hand, as the old plants bloom themselves to death. Spring is 
the time to start cuttings. I like peat moss better than sand, 
because it gives a more vigorous root system, and the young 
plants are more easily transplanted, for the peat clings to the 
roots, and there is less disturbance to the plant. 

Montana—lI cannot seem to leave well enough alone. Now 
and then I yield to the temptation to mix up an especially rich 
lot of potting soil. The results are invariably disappointing 
and I vow never to do it again. The temptation to add “‘just a 
little more’ manure or fertilizer is almost irresistible, and in my 
experience, results in damage to the plants. All I usually add to 
the garden loam is a very little manure, superphosphate, and a 
full third of peat moss. This is not a rich mixture, but it gives 
large leaves and plenty of flowers. I cannot see that sand does any 
good, but there is nothing like peat to encourage root growth. 

Montana No. 2—Dehydrated cow manure has little fertiliz- 
ing value, and is little more than humus. All well-rotted 
manure likewise has relatively little fertilizing value. Its am- 
monia (nitrogen) is about gone, and the other nutrients have 
leached out, more or less. Therefore, 
old manure is safest to use for house 
plants. The amount of food which a 
plant can assimilate for its growth 
is in proportion to the amount of 
light it receives. Plants grown out- 
of-doors or in a greenhouse receive 
more light than those grown in 
house windows. That is the reason 
why house plants should not be 
over-fertilized. This year I am rais- 
ing over 100 plants from cuttings. 
Half are potted in soil with sand 
added, the other half without sand. 
By Fall I hope to report results. I 
wonder why the catalogues do not 
list Otto Hacker? It is rather low 
growing, and somewhat straggly. It 
blooms more than half the year. and 
the flower clusters are about half the 
size of those of Coralline de Lucerna, 
but what flowers! Larger than those 
of Lucerna or Carnot, they are rich red all over, without the 
disfiguring white seed pod of Lucerna. They glow like fire. 

Colorado—I have found a new pest on my plants—a fungus 
growth, perhaps. In the worst cases, the stem has a brown, 
woody look. I have cut down some of the infected plants and 
the new growth looks healthy. Cuttings taken from healthy 
parts of the plants grow normally. I have washed the plants 
with hot, soapy water and dusted them with sulphur, and they 
seem no worse. Recently, I repotted my plant of Westport 
Beauty in richer soil and in a larger pot. On warm days, I have 
set it out-of-doors for a while, and the leaf color has deepened, 
with a hair line edge of red. The flowers, too, are dark red but 
not so lovely as when they were rose pink. I have trouble with 
drying leaf edges on the procumbent types of begonias. 

Colorado No. 2—It is Spring in the Rockies now. The 
world is sweet with the fragrance of lilacs, and the bird songs 
are a joy. There are nests in the shrubbery, and I spend every 
possible moment out-of-doors. If Medora usually blooms itself 





The handsome begonia which has been named Rajah. 


to death, mine will live forever. The plant is very large, but it 
has never bloomed. A new cutting had a few blooms when 
small, but none since. I am discarding my old plants, and have 
started new cuttings which I shall dust with sulphur a few 
times before Fall, so that they will be in good condition to 
bring into the house. When B. sutherlandi and B. weltoniensis 
rosea are young, | keep them growing in Winter, but when 
they are older they usually go to sleep in spite of all I can do. 
This Winter, however, I have kept B. weltoniensis in bloom 
continuously, although I do not know how. 

Massachusetts—A plant which I had several years ago, 
under the name of Begonia alba perfecta grandiflora, was, I am 
sure, B. undulata. The leaves had wavy or undulate edges, and 
I found a plate in the Botanical Magazine which is exactly 
like it. The begonia Decora is quite unlike Decorus, which 
fact is confusing. I once saw Decora at Kew Gardens in 
England. It is a low-growing plant, only a few inches high, 
with velvety leaves of reddish brown, veined with yellow. Any 
one who had seen both plants would never confuse them. 
Begonias grown from Indian seed sent us as B. gigantea, proved 
to be B. hirtella, a weedy type with lettuce-green leaves, white- 
hairy stems and small white flowers, quite unlike the descrip- 
tions of B. gigantea. 

Massachusetts No. 2—I set the strongest growers in the 
garden for the Summer. The rest are 
repotted and set on the porch, where 
they have some shelter. Plants which 
will be too large to bring into the 
house in the Fall are propagated in 
the Spring, set in a flat of sand and 
peat. Sturdy kinds wiil root if set 
in the soil near the mother plant— 
for identification. In this locality, 
begonias should be settled in their 
Winter pots before October 1. I find 
Otto Hacker a weakling. I recall 
the old adage, ‘““One man’s meat is 
another man’s poison,’ when one 
speaks of “‘the disfiguring white seed 
pod of Lucerna.”’ I think that the 
white spot is Lucerna’s greatest 
beauty. How fortunate that we all 
like different things, or how limited 
the joys of life would be. Never have 
I had such a fine B. albo-picta as I 
have had this year. It has grown in 
the west window, without a ray of sun, and the leaf spots are 
clear silver, the plant tall and well branched. The tiny flowers 
are greenish white and hang from the leaf axils. 

Maine—My Auxilin-treated cuttings from hard-stemmed 
plants rooted well, about seven days sooner than the untreated 
ones, but I failed completely with the softer types which root 
so readily at the proper season. In my region I am held in dis- 
favor because I never remove the buds from my begonias, but 
I am not sorry for the cloud of pink flowers along my porch. 

Oklahoma—I am dipping begonia cuttings in Rootone. 
Some were not dipped, and there really is a distinct difference; 
the dipped cuttings show a livelier growth and better color. 

Tennessee—One Christmas I had a plant of Melior given 
me, and it bloomed the rest of the Winter. I repotted it and set 
it out on the porch. It grew lustily, until it was as large around 
as a large bucket. The next Winter every tip had large pink 
blooms, and the foliage was a rich dark green. The plant 
bloomed all Winter, but when Spring came it died. 
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“Oh, many weathered March! A bitter while 
He storms and roars; but when a bluebird trills, 
Disarmed, our tyrant smiles a tender smile, 
And makes his exit, crowned with daffodils.” 


What Happens When Experts Disagree ? 


i. Horticulture for February 1, 1940, Dr. Wherry takes 
issue with the ‘“Roving Gardener” who says, in the January 
1 issue: “The word hammock is applied, I believe, to areas 
resembling islands rising out of the river land.’ Commenting 
on this, Dr. Wherry says: 


The word hammock is used by ecologists for a depressed area, which sup- 
ports broad-leaved trees, occurring in the midst of an elevated area of drier 
land which supports chiefly coniferous, needle-leaved trees. . . . I regretted to 
note that the Roving Gardener failed to straighten this out, stating that 
hammocks ‘‘rise out of’’ river land, when actually they sink instead. 


In Science for September 29, 1905, Pages 400-402, the use 
of “hammock” (vs. “hommock’”’ or ‘“‘hummock’’) is discussed 
in some detail by Roland M. Harper. Among dictionary defi- 
nitions he cites Webster: ‘‘Hommock (written also hammock 
and hummock). (Probably an Indian word.) A hillock or 
small eminence of a conical form, sometimes covered with 


trees.’’ Harper, an ecologist, continues: 

Now as for the definition of this word. It is used for quite a variety of 
conditions, but from all the evidence obtainable, it may be defined broadly as 
a limited area, with comparatively dry soil (at least never inundated, and 
thus distinguished from a swamp), containing a large proportion of trees 
other than pines and located in a region where ‘‘prairies,’’ marshes, or open 
pine forests predominate. Topographically, a hammock may be either a slight 
elevation, or a depression, or a slope. . . 


Harper goes on to say that in South Carolina and Georgia 
‘“‘a hammock is a low sandy island in a salt marsh; in the 
Everglades, according to the accounts of several different ex- 
plorers, it is a sort of rocky oasis elevated [italics, the writer's] 
a few inches above the adjacent prairies, and densely wooded.” 
“But,’”’ says Harper, “in central Florida, by all accounts, it 
seems that a hammock is usually a depression, while in the 
interior of the coastal plain of Georgia it is nearly always a 
sandy slope.”’ Harper adds: ““A hammock . . . is always char- 
acterized by its vegetation rather than by its topography.’’ The 
word is used in that sense by Ernst Bessey in his article on 
‘The hammocks and everglades of southern Florida,’’ in The 
Plant World for November, 1911, Pages 268-276. 

In an article on “‘Royal Palm Hammock,” in the Journal 
of the New York Botanical Garden for October, 1916, John 
K. Small, defines a hammock as ‘‘a dense growth of mostly 
broad-leaved shrubs and trees, thus giving shade, in a pine 
forest or on a prairie,’’ and he describes the Royal Palm ham- 
mock as “‘high’’ and “‘rocky.”’ 

Does the true meaning of the scriptures depend upon the 
commentator? Help, help! If we enter a hammock do we “‘rise”’ 
or do we “‘sink’’ instead? 

—C. Stuart Gager. 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic Garden. 
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Horticulturist Versus Arranger |! 


HY the old feud suggested by the title should ‘‘rear its 

ugly head’ again—is hard to say. Why this slightly 
condescending tone of the horticulturist toward the arranger? 
Is there not a place for beauty within the home—as well as 
in the garden? And is there not an infinite amount of skill 
and patience required to achieve the beautiful results of the 
well composed contemporary flower arrangement; an arrange- 
ment so well planned that it is in harmony with its surround- 
ings, forming a complete unity with the room in which it is 
placed? 

What else but the much maligned “‘line arrangement’’ 
proves the desirability and appreciation of horticulture? To 
be sure—we may slip in a curved stem, here and there—but 
one indispensable rule for using few flowers—is to use fine 
flowers. Otherwise such an arrangement would be a sorry sight. 

Many of best “‘arrangers’’ are, and have been for years— 
ardent gardeners. The former pastime—having been a by- 
product of the latter. It was the so-called “ arrangers’’ who 
furthered the advent of the ‘‘cutting garden,’’ because they 
refused to spoil the beauty of the garden picture. 

Very few arrangers worth their salt have to “‘struggle’’ to 
find curved stems. By a little skilful manipulation a stem or 
leaf may be persuaded to do one’s bidding. Or the arrange- 
ment may be built around the material at hand! Accenting that 
quality the material possesses—by choice of proper container 
and by properly composing the material with regard to its 
setting (be it vertical, horizontal or curved). 

The professional florist would have a difficult time to dis- 
pense his wares—were it not for those people appreciative of 
the beauty of flowers in the home. 

The study of flower arrangement has made the Spring 
flower shows far more enjoyable for apartment dwellers, as 
well as other flower lovers not blessed with a garden. So let 
us give the devil his due and allow the arranger to take his 
place in the sun, along with the horticulturist. Let them join 
forces, in spirit at least, and unite in appreciation of each others 
efforts to make life a little more beautiful. 

—DMarian Bradley. 
Highland Park, III. 


Considering the Daylily as an Herb 


ITH the present interest in herbs why not include the 

fresh flowers of hemerocallis that are grown almost 
commercially in south China and, according to Dr. Stout,* 
sometimes shipped here in either dried or sugared form and 
pickled in salt. Some form of Hemerocallis fulva is most used 
and it certainly seems to have a much fleshier petal than the 
others, although there is also a reference to a “‘uniformly 
golden yellow.” ““The young leaves of H. minor appear to 
stimulate to some extent’’ also. With these precedents as to 
the probably non-poisonous character of both leaf and flower 
there seems to be a real opportunity for new tastes. Perhaps 
we can then compare the flavoring of Golden West to that 
of Mikado or Byng of Vimy or carry out new salad color 
schemes with the orange of Midas and the yellow of Golden 
Dream. In their dried form they are not attractive either when 
lost in the soup or used as a relish for meat. As I remember it, 
the flavoring is subtle, the texture okra-ish. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 

Nashville, Tenn. 





* Journal of New York Botanical Garden 


So now in conclusion, do I recommend you, and me, and all 
of us, to the keeping of a happy and humble spirit, such as the 
love of a garden ought surely to engender. 


—“In a Yorkshire Garden,” Reginald Farrer. 
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“What a strange place this world is!"’ 





The Kind of Bird Houses That Birds Like 


It is useless to try coaxing songsters with 
nesting places not suited to their needs 


M ‘ire people enjoy the songs of our native birds and 


like to know the birds are around but few give much 

thought to attracting or protecting them. Yet, with a 
little thought and effort one can readily have birds about the 
yard and be well repaid by their songs or by watching them 
as they hunt for food and, at the same time, have a better 
garden because the birds help to free the plants of insects and 
help to check noxious weeds by eating the seeds. 

Many people purchase birdhouses and erect them in their 
gardens. They purchase the houses because they look attractive 
and erect them in locations that are for the most part decora- 
tive, giving little or no thought to the habits of the birds 
that might occupy them. Then, they wonder why the houses 
are not occupied. Birds, for the most part, are not very par- 
ticular and if a few simple rules are followed when the houses 
are put up they are more likely to have regular tenants. 

The first thing to consider in placing a bird house is whether 
or not the birds you wish to attract frequent the location in 
which you wish to place the house. The second point is, is 
the house of the proper dimensions for the bird you hope will 
use it? If it is too small the bird will be cramped and if it is 
too large too much material will be needed to make the nest. 
The third, see that the house has an eastern or southern ex- 
posure and that it is so placed that the rain cannot get into 
the opening to chill the eggs or the tiny naked young. 

There are about 40 species or sub-species of birds in the 
United States that use nesting boxes or nesting sites prepared 
by man but you will be lucky if you have six species of birds 
use the houses you erect unless, of course, you have an estate 
where a large number of houses may be erected. In that case, 
by carefully selecting the sites you may have as many as twelve 
species use the houses you put out. 

The house or jenny wrens are the most frequent tenants of 
nesting boxes. If you do not already know these little birds, 
I am sure you will soon—if you put up any houses—and will 
enjoy their spontaneous, bubbling song. They will nest in any 
kind of house or in almost any cavity they are able to get into. 
I have found them nesting in a crevice in a rock wall, in an 
old lamp and in the brain cavity of an old skull. 

If the proper type of house is supplied no trouble will be 
experienced in attracting these birds and materially increasing 
their numbers in your garden. Houses for them may be placed 
almost anywhere, preferably on or near a building, trellis or 
arbor. These houses should be not more than four or four 
and one-half inches square inside, with a one-inch opening 


four to six inches above the floor. By following one of the 
accompanying drawings you can, if you are handy with tools, 
build a house that will be satisfactory to any wren or, by 
proportionately increasing the dimensions of drawing number 
two, build a house for any other bird. 

Our beautiful bluebird is another that is usually thought 
of as using nesting boxes—and I believe you will find that a 
few boxes correctly placed will soon be occupied by them, if 
any bluebirds are around. The ideal location for a bluebird 
house is on top of a fence post, in an old orchard or in a fruit 
tree not too close to the house. Houses for bluebirds should be 
about five inches square inside with a one and one-half-inch 
opening about six inches above the floor. 

The chickadee is another cavity-nesting bird that may be 
attracted about our homes by nesting boxes. These cheery little 
fellows are, to me, one of our most delightful birds. Houses 
for them should be placed on top of an old dead stump or on 
the side of a tree, 10 to 20 feet above the ground and should 
be not more than four to four and one-half inches square in- 


Starlings are likely to take over any nest box with an entrance 
of two inches or more. 































House wrens are not very particular and will nest in almost 
any kind of a house provided for them. 


side with a one and one-eighth-inch opening four to six 
inches above the floor. 

The tufted titmouse and the white-breasted nuthatch are 
two other cavity-nesting birds that have about the same re- 
quirements for their nesting boxes. Houses for them should be 
placed on the side of a tree, 10 to 20 feet above the ground, 
and should be not more than four and one-half to five inches 
square inside, with a one and one-quarter-inch opening about 
six inches above the floor. Last year a tufted titmouse raised a 
brood of six in a box on an oak tree in our backyard, not more 
than ten feet from the house. 

Woodpeckers are cavity-nesting birds which dig out many 
of the holes used by other birds and may be attracted to and 
made to use nesting boxes which are properly placed. Flickers 
generally nest about our homes, while the red-headed and the 
downy woodpeckers occasionally do so. The hairy and the 
red-bellied woodpeckers, however, will seldom be found far 
from a piece of timber or woodland. The flicker requires a large 
house with inside dimensions of at least seven inches square, 
with a two and one-half-inch hole 12 to 16 inches above the 
floor. Boxes for red-headed woodpeckers should be six inches 
square inside with a two-inch hole about 12 inches above the 
floor. The downy woodpecker can use a house that is four to 
four and one-half inches square inside, with a one and three- 
quarter-inch hole about eight inches above the floor. All wood- 
pecker houses should be on the side of a tree and 10 to 20 feet 
above the ground. 

The tree swallow is another bird that may be attracted 
to nest boxes readily, although it is a bird that is generally 
found in the smaller towns or out in the country in the 
northern tier of states. An ideal spot in which to erect houses 
for tree swallows is on an old dead stub near a pool or body 
of water, for in their hunt for food they are continually skim- 
ming over water. On such a stub several houses may be placed 
and may have two compartments, each of which is at least 
five inches square inside, with a one and one-half inch opening 
about six inches above the floor. 

The purple martin, another of the swallow family, is a 
colony-nesting bird and houses intended for martins should 
have from four to any number of compartments that you care 
to supply. Their houses should be erected in open spaces—on 
extensive lawns—and, if possible, near water. I think there is 
nothing more delightful than to listen to the incessant, friendly 
chattering of a colony of martins. The compartments of their 
houses should be about six inches square and six inches deep, 





with a two-inch opening about one and one-half inches above 
the floor. 

The crested flycatcher, the only flycatcher that is a cavity- 
nesting bird, may be attracted by a nesting box. The house 
should be about the same size as for the red-headed wood- 
pecker and should be placed in about the same location. 

There are other birds, too, that may be attracted. Robins 
will often build on a shelf or platform about six inches square, 
if it is put in a protected spot, as under the porch ceiling or in 
an arbor or trellis. Phoebes may also use a similar shelf if put 
under the eaves. Cardinals, catbirds, thrashers, mockingbirds 
and some of the sparrows may be attracted by planting thick 
clumps of bushes such as barberries, privets, some roses and 
bushy evergreens, as cedars and junipers. Still other birds may 
be attracted by putting out nesting material, as pieces of yarn, 
which the orioles may find and use to build attractive and 
colorful nests. Feathers may also be put out, although the big 
objection to them is that the English sparrows will use them. 

Unfortunately, there are two undesirable birds that are 
usually attracted to nesting boxes. They are the English spar- 
row and the starling. English sparrows try to occupy nesting 
boxes that have entrance holes of one and one-half inches or 
larger and starlings pick boxes that have entrance holes of two 
inches in diameter or larger. If their nests are systematically 
cleaned out, say once a month, it will often discourage them 
to the point that they will nest elsewhere but, in cases where 
no other birds have tried to use the box, I let them rear their 
young for, in so doing, they consume some imsects. Then, 
before the young are able to fly I take them from the box and 
destroy them in some humane fashion. 

Also, I wish to emphasize these points. In making bird 
houses see that some means of ‘cleaning them is provided and 
be sure to put a perch of some kind under the hole for the 
birds to light on. They can use a house without a perch but 
it is much easier for them if the perch is there. In the Fall take 
the houses down, clean them and store them away, for they 
are seldom used during the Winter. Then, about the first of 
March they should be erected, for most birds start looking for 
their nesting sites early. 

—W. Bryant Tyrrell. 
Takoma Park, Md. 


Gourd birdhouse exhibited at the triennial conference of the 
Associated Country Women of the World in London, 1939. 






























































Lawn Problems That Come With Spring 


The garden maker who deals with them 
early in the season will have the best lawn 


HE lawn presents a series of horticultural activities— 

common to all gardens—on which positive effort may 

well be expended in early Spring. Regardless of whether 
the desired turf must be made to measure up to the standards 
set for golf greens or is expected to be but a smooth green 
panel in a landscape picture, the basic program of operations 
can be pretty much the same. Differences in procedure will vary 
in degree according to the intensity of activity and personal 
desire. Within certain limits, the deeper the understanding and 
the greater the outlay of effort, the more satisfactory will be 
the results of this continuous battle to thwart Nature and 
reserve relatively large areas for pure stands of grass. 

Lawn problems are attacked from one of three fronts. It 
may be necessary to undertake the two-year job of sowing 
and establishing new lawns. Existing stretches of thrifty turf 
will need thoughtful maintenance. The 
third situation—too often resolved by 
digging up and attempting a fresh start 
—is a revivification of old grass plots 
which, through drought, starvation and 
general neglect, have gone back to mixed 
populations of more aggressive weeds 
and grasses. 

All sound evidence points to Autumn as the more suitable 
time for the sowing of new lawns. In Spring, it is difficult to 
get the seed bed into the optimum condition of tilth to permit 
sowing while the weather is still cool enough for firm devel- 
opment of the tiny-rooted grass plants. The rush of other 
seasonal work together with the late-Spring vigor of com- 
peting weed seedlings makes such an undertaking ill-timed at 
that late period. This does not mean that lawns sown in 
Spring cannot be successful if the higher requisites of water- 
ing, weeding or, in some instances, shading be satisfied. 

If sowing is done in Spring it is essential that a well- 
drained soil of high organic content be worked to a thorough 
fineness at a time when its mechanical condition will permit. 
On such a seed bed sow a well-selected grass mixture of high 
percentages of purity and germination. It is well to precede 
sowing by a generous application of a recognized grass fertilizer 
—broadcast in two directions and raked in. Dosages in all cases 
will be determined by the local con- 
ditions and the products being used. 

Assuming that lawns which were 
sown last Autumn were put down 
on well-prepared soil, this Spring's 
feeding can be limited to two mild 
applications of lawn fertilizer before 
Summer. (For relatively small turf 
projects it is more economical to buy 
branded mixtures of proven quality. ) 
These feedings will aid in the establishment of the young plants 
of the permanent grasses. Other growth factors being ample, 
this progressive growth, together with the presence of nurse 
grasses, will leave scant opportunity for the entrance of weeds. 

In the second year, as these nurse grasses die out, it is im- 
portant to push the remaining permanent grasses into vigorous 
growth—both top and root—as a precaution against the en- 
trance of weeds. In general, this last statement may serve as a 
credo for all lawn grass fertilization. 

Routine Spring housekeeping methods for areas of already 
satisfactory turf include the practices of seeding and feeding. 
Seeding to cover bare patches or for general thickening up can 
take place before cold weather passes. Grass seeds—like those 
of many other plants—can stand freezing without injury. 
Sown on thin snow on level areas, or by the familiar method 






of scattering seeds when the bare ground is honeycombed with 
frost, they will be worked down into position for safe germi- 
nation later. 

As with seeds, fertilizers are sometimes applied while the 
grass is still dormant and burning is not a factor to be con- 
sidered. One argument for early feeding is that the practice 
tends to overcome the cold weather absence of nitrogen from 
the soil. 

If the first work on the lawn is deferred until the weather 
becomes warm, the routine practices are raking, feeding, seed- 
ing and rolling. Raking frees the area of sticks and other 
hazards to the cutting edge of the mower. It is also done to 
loosen up the soil surface for reseeding and to stand old grass 
stems up for cutting. Obviously there is need for understand- 
ing restraint in the handling of the iron rake. Used on rough 
unrolled lawns it can remove ill-spared grass plants. 

Rolling, too, is a traditional practice 
which has been over done and misinter- 
preted as to purpose in common applica- 
tion. After the frost has gone and the 
soil is no longer soggy, it is beneficial 
to push back the Winter-heaved grass 
crowns with a light roller. With that 
one operation, rolling, except with the 
lawn mower, is over for the year. Attempts to correct faulty 
grading, especially when the earth is of a sticky consistency, 
usually compact the soil to the subsequent injury of the grass 
plants. Many level lawns could well have no rolling at all, 
beyond that given by the lawn mower. Minor depressions can 
be worked out usually by systematic top-dressing. Bumps, 
ridges or pronounced hollows can best be repaired by lifting 
the turf and removing or adding soil below the sod. 

Another time-honored lawn practice, which has had its 
chief value in the maintenance of billiard table surfaces of 
specialized playing areas, is that of top-dressing with soil, sand 
or compost. The usual practice has been to apply the top- 
dressing—sometimes built up by 
fertilizer—at the rate of about a 
bushel per 100 square feet of turf. 
Top-dressing is, undoubtedly, an 
excellent way of smoothing lawns 
or improving lawn soils. However, 
because of the general unavailability 
of weed-free compost and the doubt- 
ful fertility of much purchased loam, 
the home owner is well advised not 
to top-dress unless he is certain of 
his materials. 

Old lawns may often be brought back to reasonably 
satisfactory turf without the expense and trouble of 
complete rebuilding. Renovations or rebuildings which 
do not take stock of past experiences and seek to develop 
those features which were successful in the past will 
follow each other with an almost annual regularity. Out of 
the failures should come some understanding of what is prac- 
tical in the way of grasses, soil preparation, fertilizers and 
maintenance technic for the particular lawns under considera- 
tion. Success in such work, as in all other specific applications 
of general horticultural technics, will depend on keen local 
observations. 

Old lawns with sufficient remaining permanent grasses (30 
per cent or more) can have their surfaces scratched up, ferti- 
lizer added and seed applied in Spring, if necessary. Here is 
where top-dressing can be used to advantage, both for smooth- 
ing up at seeding time and after growth starts. An old lawn so 
treated should have the same attention that would be given 
new seeded areas. And it must be remembered that this care 
must not be relaxed until into the second or third year. 


A simple device for 
spreading fertilizer. 









A good tool to 
use when lawns 
are being renovated. 








A New Rose Annual Makes Its Bow 


As usual, the range of its contents 
covers most parts of the world 


S Dr. J. Horace McFarland states in his foreword, the 
scope of the 25th American Rose Annual, just pub- 
lished, is “‘From Russia to the Maginot Line, from 

Denmark to New Orleans, with Spain and Germany also 
speaking. We get a vision of the universality of the modern 
rose, regardless of ‘wars and rumors of war.’ ”’ 

Not only in sources of origin is the book far-flung. It has, 
also, a comparable breadth and depth of subject matter for 
the study of all sorts and conditions of rosarians. Running 
through its 250-odd pages is a thread of invaluable informa- 
tion for the home rose grower who with G. G. Whitney can 
say that ‘“‘when I bought a book on roses, the trouble started. 
I had a lot of solid fun, too.” 

R. C. Allen reports on the surprising success which was ob- 
tained at Cornell by incorporating peat moss in rose soils. Karl 
Brase makes a similar report from Geneva. These tests were, of 
course, but part of a broad program of cultural experimenta- 
tion with roses, including root studies and watering. Other 
papers on rose soils are offered by H. L. Daunoy, O. E. 
Schlientz and G. A. Sweetser who asks with seeming justifica- 
tion ‘“‘Are we getting too ‘pH-y?’”’ 

Dr. Kitchounov reports on a method of protecting erect 
plants of Maréchal Niel against the rigors of the southern 
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Russian Winters. He uses ‘‘Cerecloth’’—a waterproofed fabric 
—since he feels that he must worry more about humidity than 
degree of frost. 

Dr. L. M. Massey closes his discussion of spraying and 
dusting roses for disease control with a plea that the gardener 
“acquaint himself with the essentials of disease control, and 
not to experiment with untried materials, equipment or 
methods.’’ A. C. Davis gives specific recommendations for the 
use of tartar-emetic —- brown-sugar sprays to control rose 
thrips. Dr. W. E. Blauvelt reports on research which looks 
towards control of midge by soil fumigation. Another paper 
that is of great interest to the less specialized gardener is 
Rebecca Parker’s discussion of the home propagation of roses. 
Also, of general interest is the review of the Brownell’s ““You, 
Too, Can Hybridize.’’ Every gardener can profit from perusal 
of the symposium on pruning. 

In addition to general cultural notes from numerous places 
the reports on the characteristics and garden behavior of newer 
clons will be welcomed by everyone. Also contributions re- 
porting on old-fashioned, miniature, thornless and new hardy 
hybrids will give an idea of the special interests of rose lovers. 

Two important contributions of the book to garden de- 
signers have to do with rose species for use as shrubs in land- 
scape planting. Nelson M. Wells points to the desirability of 
the broader use of numerous species. R. E. Shepherd’s photo- 
graph of the hips of 44 rose species with identifications by 
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R. chinensis 
mutabilis 
(mutabilis) 


R. gallica R. roxburghi R. damascena 


(microphylla) 


R. moyesi 





R. harisoni R. coriifolia R. canina R. spinosissima unidentified 
( X Harison’s freebeli monticola altaica 
Yellow) 





unidentified XR. duponti X R. theritierana R. waitziana R. gallica versicolor 
(R. moschata macrantha (R. mundi) 
nivea) 
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X R. alba R. bella R. rugosa alba_B. pendulina unidentified 


pyrenaica 








R. suffulta 
( pratincola) 


R. blanda R. setigera R. andersoni R. glutinosa R. carolina 


(humilis) 


R. rubrifolia R.webbiana R. woodsi 





R. wichuraiana 


R. centifolia 
cristata 


(Crested Moss) 


R. centifolia 
muscosa 
(Moss Rose) 


HOW TO RECOGNIZE THE HIPS ON THE ‘‘WILD’’ OR SPECIES ROSES 
As checked and compared by Dr. Alfred Rehder of the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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Azaleas Hybrid 


Rhododendrons 





We list 20 species, 















in 49 named hardy We offer 23 named 
varieties including varieties. Also 13 
Arnoldiana. native and exotic 
species. 
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Size No. 1 
Small 12-inch plants, with ball of earth. 
Collected carefully, and in a few years 
will grow into fine specimens, worth many 
times the present price. 



















RHODODENDRONS for Woods Planting 


“°jor as Litleas 20 CtS, each 


Kalmia: Size 2 
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Size No. 2 
As small and inexpensive as possible for a 
plant with shape and bushiness. Make an 
immediate show, tho’ small. Easily handled 
and grown. Weight 5 lbs. each. 


25 100 5 25 
Rhododendron maximum $7.00 $20.00 Rhododendron maximum $3.50 $14.00 
R. catawbiense 8.00 30.00 R. catawbiense 4.25 17.50 
R. caroliniana 8.00 30.00 R. caroliniana 4.25 17.50 
Kalmia (Laurel) 7.00 25.00 Kalmia (Laurel) 3.50 , 13.00 
Smad as & Safe 25 each of all four kinds (100 plants) 5 each of all four kinds (20 plants) . 
for $25.00 for $15.00 Pe eee 
Kelsey’s Short Guide for 1940 nati dine datiien 


Prices and describes 800 hardy trees and shrubs—150 photographs. Copy on request. All sorts of better, new kinds of fruits and ornamentals. 
Many “Horticulture” subscribers are former customers. They need not write, since a copy will be mailed them anyway. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-E Church Street NEW YORK CITY 








Dr. Alfred Rehder is something which belongs in any garden- 
er's scrapbook. 

Mrs. F. L. Keays’ review of the rose in the writings of 
Shakespeare leads inevitably to the problem of exact identifica- 
tion of the variety which was involved in the start of the Wars 
of the Roses. 

Of more truly commercial interest are Miss Anne Dorrance’s 
historical sketch of Winter-flowering greenhouse roses; also a 
commentary of similar nature by W. R. Pierson. S. S. Pennock, 
with sound business and zsthetic judgment, deplores the lack 
of fragrance in many of the so-called commercial roses. Par- 
ticularly interesting to nurserymen will be J. C. Ratsek’s report 
of rose production experiments carried on at the Texas station 
at Tyler. 

In the vivid second paragraph of a letter telling of his diffi- 
culties in carrying on in Spain during the civil war, Pedro Dot 
transcends mere reporting when he says: 


In San Feliu de Llobregat I pursued during the war the fertilization of roses 
with more Zeal and enthusiasm than ever, in spite of the loss of my estate with 
50,000 rose bushes, which were burned in order that the ground might be 
used for cabbage, potatoes, and so forth, and in spite of the most painful of all 
troubles—the departure of my sons to the front. Many times while I was 
working I heard the explosions of airplane bombs which were being dropped 
on Barcelona, eight kilometres away, and saw the mechanical birds passing over 
me at a great height. With trowel in hand I continued, mixing my thoughts of 
my sons and the flowers. More than once I was saddened, remembering the 
great Pernet-Ducher, who lost in the great war his two sons, Claudius and 
George. I would ask myself, ‘‘Are you going to lose yours also? Will they be 
wounded?’’ These thoughts frightened me, and I would pollenize as if I were 
a machine, that is to say applying pollen to the pistils, but not taking good 
account of which pollen I was using nor if it were the kind which I had 
intended to use for that particular rose! I wrote letters to my sons who were in 
the first-line trenches and told them my plans of hybridization. Simon, 
answering one of my letters, wrote ‘God grant that the fruit of your labors 
may be glory when peace comes.’’ My other son, Mari, from the hospital in 
Orihuela, where he was lying wounded, requested me to try certain combina- 
tions which the cursed war did not permit him to try. ‘“Try,”” he said, 
‘President Herbert Hoover X Brasier, Edouard Renard X Catalonia, Alba 
Odorata X Margaret McGredy,”” and some more which I hastened to do. 


The section on new roses will give the amateur some idea of 


the enormous amount of testing, culling and selection which 
takes place before any rose earns a place in the lists of his 
favorite catalogues. 


The Goldeye-Grass Needs Protection 


F THE many grass-like plants the goldeye-grass or yellow 
star-grass is the only representative of the amaryllis 
family native to New England. The blue-eyed-grass, sisyrin- 
chium, is a member of the iris family. Although the two may 
be found in open meadows in May, the blue one prefers moist 
soil and the gold the dry places. Goldeye has a small oblong 
corm, like a tiny narcissus bulb, a half dozen hairy grass-like 
leaves and several slender leafless flower stalks about six inches 
tall. The three to six small yellow six-parted flowers look 
straight upward. The first flowers appear in early May but a 
few are produced all Summer, and in Autumn. 

On sunny banks this little plant sometimes produces a sheet 
of gold stars among the short grasses or dead leaves of the 
forest floor. Although it is known from Canada to Texas, it 
is only occasional or very rare in many sections and should be 
included among the native plants which should not be picked. 
So far as I know, there is no way to propagate it, except by 
seed, and I have never found the tiny capsules on wild plants 
nor bothered to look for them on the plants brought into the 
wild garden. Except when it is in bloom, it is not an easy plant 
to find and transplanting may be done while the plant is in 
flower. The plants offered by a few dealers are presumably col- 
lected from places where it is still abundant. Like many tiny 
native plants, it seems to disappear when brought into wild 
gardens or rock gardens, unless just the right conditions of sun 
and moisture are offered. However, it might be worth while 
to find out how this little plant will respond to care. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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Act Now and Prune! 


The past Winter has exacted its toll. Recent severe storms 
have resulted in overburdened and disfigured trees. Only 
by obtaining the services of an organization whose knowl- 
edge and experience throughout the years cannot be 
surpassed, can you be assured of constant, reliable service 
and advice. 

Proper pruning — guying and reshaping NOW will pre- 
vent permanent structural injury and restore original 
symmetry and beauty. - 

In some instances you may wish to replace a favored tree 
or shrub. We are in a position to furnish whatever size 
or variety you may desire whether it is a deciduous or 
evergreen—fruit or flowering specimen. 


Our organization co-operates to the fullest extent to make 
every job, large or small, satisfactory to the client. Our 
trained executives spare no efforts in keeping cost at a 
minimum. 


Fruit trees, evergreens, lilacs, euonymus, etc., should 
be sprayed dormant. Consult us before it is too late. 
Our nearest representative will gladly call wherever 
your trees and grounds are located—no obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


Aspinwall 4204 
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Just Published 


Choix des Plus Belles Fleurs 


BY 


PIERRE JOSEPH REDOUTE 


Introduction by Colette 


This book, as its name indicates, is Redouté’s choice of his favorite 


flowers. It is a selection of twelve of his most beautiful plates printed in 
fifteen brilliant colors and includes delightful bouquet arrangements of 
roses, camellias, narcissi and other flowers. 

Of all the fine French artists of quality flower prints Redouté is the 


st known. 
The limited edition is a large Quarto album, size 16 x 12% inches, the 
een boards reproducing the wrappers of the 1827 edition, interior 


wrappers in green and gold. All copies are numbered. 


Printed on special Papier de Rives, $9.00 youveie 
Make checks payable to HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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Now for Spring Roses 


LARGE correspondence from all America about roses, 

and a less widespread garden correspondence, together 
with such meetings as I have from time to time with garden- 
minded men and women, give me the feeling that this Spring 
of 1940 warrants optimism for gardens. 

Seeing nearly every rose catalogue issued in the United 
States, | am impressed right now, after passing some two 
arduous months in putting together the American Rose 
Annual, to suggest to rose planters everywhere common sense 
caution. It is entirely possible to pay a very high price for 
roses that seem very cheap when they are bought. ‘“Ten for 
a dollar’’ has a pleasant sound which jingles in a garden 
pocket not too full. Yet if out of that ten, in the course of 
another year, but one or two roses emerge still alive and of 
the sorts expected when the purchase was made, the price 
economy is not apparent. It is fair to insist that something 
for nothing, or for nearly nothing, never did work out, and 
it will not work out with cheaper roses. 

I do not want to describe the details of these low-priced 
roses, because they are rather fully set forth in the 1940 
American Rose Annual, which, as I put it together, has im- 
pressed me with the increased acuteness of rose buyers. There 
are places where the cheaper roses do well. With time as an 
element it does, however, seem foolish to pay for a plant what 
any least bit of consideration will assure anyone is less than 
it could possibly be grown for. Roses are not high-priced 
garden adjuncts, but the contrary. I have heard of dahlias, 
gladioli, peonies, irises, with fancy figures attached to the lurid 
descriptions, sometimes running up to more than ten dollars. 
I never heard of a rose for which anyone asked more than five 
dollars, and that was only once, about ten years ago. The 
roses for which the owners have obtained patents in order to 
protect their mental property are not held at fancy prices. The 
tendency has been, and is increasing, to provide very good 
plants for a dollar or a dollar and a half, and when the pur- 
chase is made of a merchant who is responsible and is ready 
to back up his product, failure is indeed rare. 

So I am urging rose buyers to save money and time and 
avoid aggravation by paying enough for a rose to be sure that 
it is honest, both as to production and handling. 

The Spring of 1940 is offering garden folks many good 
roses, new and old, with a little emphasis on the new. The 
real rose lover wants a new rose rather than a sure rose, and it 
is the adventure of rose-growing which justifies the buying of 
so-called ‘‘novelties,’’ even if there is an occasional slip. The 
25 years I have spent in close contact with rose production 
through the American Rose Annual have convinced me that 
the quality of roses in every respect has vastly improved in the 
last quarter-century. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Forcing Apricots and Filberts 


Y TWO favorites for forcing in February and March 
are branches from the apricot and purple filbert trees. 
They require no special care and take a shorter time to force 
than most trees and shrubs. The fruit produced by the apricot 
in this part of the country has not much commercial value but 
the tree is worthwhile for its early bloom and can be used 
successfully to make a narrow allée where there is not much 
space. 

The catkins of the purple filbert form in the Fall and remain 
short, stubby and gray all Winter. The branches can be 
trimmed to make a handsome line arrangement. A few 
branches of the apricot blossoms in a pink lustre vase on a 
teakwood stand will bring Springtime into any room. 


—Agnes V. Bateman. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
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The 25 Best Gladioli 


i HAS been my good fortune, during the last 40 years, to 
observe and make notes on many thousands of gladioli 
while in bloom. Their appeal has always been strong with me, 
as they are so generous with their color and have long-keeping 
qualities. When cut for the house they last ten days or two 
weeks, if given a little care each day. Cut off one-half inch of 
stem, give fresh water and pick off the lower flowers as soon 
as they die. Even the tips placed in a bowl are beautiful. 

When the flowers are first cut or are received from a distance 
their life is prolonged, if they are first placed in a deep recep- 
tacle of water and put in a cool place for a few hours, or over- 
night, before arranging in vases. 

I watched the gladioli again the past season and have picked 
the following 25 varieties as outstanding and | think it will 
take some courage to discard any of them for some time to 


come: 

Aladdin—A super-gladiolus. Blooms are very large, salmon-pink to light 
scarlet with a cream blotch. New but has about everything we look for 
in a real gladiolus. 

Betty Nuttall—Coral pink with a pale yellow throat. Late and extra good. 

Commander Koehl—Clear blood-red. Tall. Very large flowers. 

Del Ray—Tall light red with a clear white throat. Attracts attention at once. 

Dorothy Dow—Old rose to deep orange with a gray overtone. Better than 
Emil Aubrun. 

Duna—Soft light pinky buff shading to pale yellow. Very beautiful. 

Edith Robson—Light salmon rose with reddish blotch. Tall and vigorous. 

Flare—A scarlet-red seedling of Dr. Bennett. While it is new and last year 
was the first time I saw it, it certainly looks worth while. 

Golden Goddess—Deep rich golden yellow. Has the most promise of being 
what we want in a yellow. 

Joerg’s White—not new and sometimes dwarf in growth but the flower is 
always large and well placed. No reason to discard this yet. 

Lights of Gold—Ruffled, bright salmon pink with an extra large throat 
blotch of golden yellow. One of the most appealing varieties yet seen. 

Maid of Orleans—Milky white with a cream throat. Has all that is needed 
for an extra good, tall, all-around white. 

Margaret Fulton—Rich, soft, dark salmon. Distinct form and shade. Very 
reliable. 

Margaret Stewart—The best red-rose color yet seen by us. Tall spike with 
large flowers. Extra good. 

Mary Elizabeth—A late heavily ruffled white with a golden throat. Not 
large but very beautiful and excellent for baskets. 

Miss Alameda—Safrano pink with carmine markings. Excellent form. Dis- 
tinct. 

Miss Bloomington—A very dependable, tall, light yellow. Suitable for 
cutting. Makes good bulbs. 

Mother Machree—Smoky lavender overlaid with salmon pink. A variety that 
one raves about or does not like at all, but, in any case, a variety hard to 
get away from. 

Phyllis McQuiston—An outstanding favorite of mine. Pure pink with a 
white throat. Large flowers well placed on a tall spike. Needs to be well 
grown but should be in every collection. 

Picardy—A shrimp pink, now known and grown by nearly every gladiolus 
lover. 

Predominator—A tall-growing variety that stands out in any patch of 
gladioli. Rich salmon scarlet. Good for cutting. 

Rose Marie Pfitzer—Ruffled white, tinted with pink. Large flowers well 
placed. Exquisite when well grown. 

Smiling Maestro—Deep salmon rose, flaked with darker tones. Extra good. 
A prize winner. 

Token—Flame salmon with a deep golden yellow throat. Flowers well- 
placed on a tall, straight, wiry stem. Seems good in every way. 

Troubadour—Clear purple. Large, tall and very good for this color. 


It may be noted that none of the so-called blues have been 
included in the above list. The reason is that of all we have 
grown (which does not include some of the very latest offer- 
ings) none are outstanding to me. It can be said, however, that 
they are useful and have a place. Nor have I included any of 
the small-flowered types of which six or eight, like Betty 
Co-ed, Brightsides, Ethelyn, Golden Frills, Mrs. C. Coolidge 
and Sweetheart are very beautiful and well worth growing, 
but are hardly outstanding. 

—J. §. Hendrickson. 
Jamesport, N. Y. 





ners at R.H. 
varieties. First time offered for sale in 
America. 

Large stocky plants. Enormous flowers, rigid 
stems. Excellent for cutting. Will bloom 
profusely this season. Write for free list. 


409 H 3RpD AVENUE, RENTON, WASH. 





HARDY CARNATIONS 


Imported En pa“ Border type. Trophy win- 


Chelsea Show. Finest named “THORNLESS BEAUTY” 


WRITE TODAY 
For Literature and our Rose Bushes 


Silver Jubilee Special Prices 
R. H. PRATT 





Originator of Fine Roses 


HORTICULTURE 
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a few: 
in March-April. 
flowers. 


in April. 


ing Rambler. 


560 Paterson Avenue 


Rare and Unusual Plants 


In addition to a complete list of nursery items, we take pleasure in 
presenting some odd plants not usually listed in catalogues. Here are 


DAPHNE GENKWA. A rare, hardy, dwarf shrub. Lilac-blue flowers 
DAPHNE MEZEREUM ALBUM. Another rare Daphne. White 
CORYLOPSIS SPICATA. Spike Winterhazel. Bright yellow flowers 
STEWARTIA SERRATA. Creamy white flowers, flushed red outside. 
THE NEW BROWNELL ROSES. 

ROSE CHEVY CHASE. A Whitman Cross Rose. A crimson Climb- 


There is always something of interest to see at our nursery and greenhouses. Only 
ten miles from New York Oity. You are cordially invited to come at any time. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen since 1898 


Send for a copy of our 1940 CATALOGUE. No charge to residents East of the 
Mississippi; 50 cents elsewhere. 


East Rutherford, New Jersey 








glad to mail you a copy. 


WEST NEWBURY 


Plan to take advantage 
of early planting so that your trees and shrubs will 
make a full spring’s growth. 


Our quality stock of Shade Trees, Evergreens and 
Flowering Plants will give the desired results. 


If you have not received our 1940 list, we will be 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


Established 1832 


Phone Newburyport 1950 


MASSACHUSETTS 











Bird Crafter Rustic Houses 
More Birds 


This attractive wren house ... 
With a hinged roof for easy cleaning ................ 


will bring 


to your 


Garden 





246 Park Avenue 





Information on other types and styles on request 
Bird Crafters 


Takoma Park, Md. 








MODERN EVERBLOOMING ROSES 


Including the NEW ROSE (without a thorn) 


Finest Hardy Rose ever grown in The Gardens 


S. Colne. Dept. B, MILLDALE, CONN. 








A NEW OUTDOOR SEAT FOR GARDENS 





TERRACES and SWIMMING 
POOLS that won’t hold puddles 
where you want to sit and needs 
no cushions. 5 feet long. Wood 
painted red, green or brown. 


$15.00 each, 2 for $28.50 
F.O.B. Phila. 
Check-R-Board Fencing Co. 


1202 E. Washington Lane 
GERMANTOWN PHILA. 





PHLOX DIVARICATA 


This native lavender-blue Phlox blooms in 
May, a foot high. Lovely itself, it is most 
attractive planted with yellow Tulips, Alys- 
sum, Tiarella, or several varieties of Phlox 
subulata. Our stock is not collected; it is 
grown from a single plant selected for its 
pure color and vigorous growth. 

10 plants, $1.50; 25 for $3 (Add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





CHOICE GLADIOLUS 


FREE illustrated catalogue carefully de- 
scribes 90 choice varieties. 16 pages full of 
interesting information for the Glad Fan. 
Notes on new introductions. Cultural sug- 
gestions. Notes on the growing habits, etc., 
of each variety. Send today. 


CROSSROAD GARDENS 


WINDHAM HILL SO. WINDHAM, MAINE 
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PROTECT 
YOUR 


FROM MANY INSECTS 
AND DISEASES 


TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
spray that helps you to grow 
better roses. Controls black- 
spot and mildew; kills many 
insect pests. Economical, easy 
to apply—just mix with water 
and spray. Buy at garden 
supply stores, or write for 
free helpful bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 


| Rose Garden Spray Treatment 





ROSE MFG. CO., 208 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 








NEW PLANTS 
for Your Rock Garden 


Aethionema Warley Rose — Like 
a miniature Daphne, with deep 
rose colored flowers in early 
summer. 4 to 6 inches high. 


Campanula rotundifolia Purple 
Gem — Large richly colored 
bells all summer and fall. 


Delphinium Cinereum — A rare 
novelty, producing spurless 
flowers of brilliant blue on 12 
to 18-inch stems. 

Dianthus Rose Unique — Large 
deep pink flowers on long stems, 
in bloom from June until frost. 

12 Field-grown Plants 
3 each of above for $6.00 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO., INC. 
148 W. 23d St. New York, N. Y. 











HARDY 
BEGONIA 


Evansiana 


Waxy pink blooms 

from early Septem- 

ber to frost. Plant 

outdoors after frost. 

Comes up year after 

year. Bulbs: 60c ea.; 
3 for $1.60; 





12 for $5.50, postpaid. 


New Hardy 
FUCHSIA 


\ Scarlet Beauty 


Charming pendant 
ruby-red flowers with 
purple corolla. 
Blooms all summer 
long. Plants: 75c 
ea.; 3 for $1.65; 12 
for $6.00, postpaid. 


Write for free catalog 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
278 Dreer Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


Rare Hardy 
Roek Plants 


Rare and standard hardy perennial 
plants for rock garden or border, in 
wide assortment. Visitors welcome at 

































nursery. Unique catalog, Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE (“Nw tensey 
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Seedlings Without Weedlings 


Sgt sing of the aroma of fresh-turned dirt in Spring- 
time, but poets never tried sterilizing a pan of it for seed- 
lings by baking it in the oven. I did! My family loves the 
good earth—but not to eat. When Friday’s fish, Saturday's 
roast and Sunday’s chicken came to the table smelling and 
tasting uniformly of the soil, dirty looks were cast in my 
direction. I promised, ‘‘Never again!”’ 

But sterilized soil for seed flats is a wonderful help. It 
usually conquers the damping-off bugaboo, and it eliminates 
tedious weeding. So I went into conference with old Mother 
Necessity and came out with an “‘invention’’—a simple soil 
steamer for amateur gardeners. Anyone can make one—at a 
cost of about 50 cents. The materials needed are one large tin 
lard can, two ordinary bricks and one piece of heavy tin or 
galvanized sheet metal—about 14 inches square. 

Any large can will do, but the type that my grocer calls a 
‘‘jard stand’”’ is ideal. It is 12 inches in diameter, 14 inches 
high, and has a cover. Set the can on the metal sheet and 
mark around it with a pencil, making a circle just the size of 
the can. With heavy shears cut around the circle, about one- 
eighth inch inside of the mark, so that the resulting disc cut 
out will fit inside the can. Then take a nail and punch several 
rings of holes in the disc. That is all there is to it. 

To use the device place the bricks on edge in the bottom 


e —_ my 





Gg. 


( illeeesinmdite anaemia 


The author’s simple soil sterilizer. 


of the can and pour in almost enough water to cover them. 
Put in the perforated disc, letting it rest on the bricks just 
above the water level. Fill up the can with soil to be sterilized 
and put on the cover. 

I always mix half sand and half garden dirt, and screen it 
before pouring it into the can. In good weather, when the 
kitchen door and windows are open, I am permitted to place 
the sterilizer on the stove; at other times I use a cheap electric 
cooking unit plugged in at the garage. When the water in the 
bottom of the can has been brought to a boil, steam rises 
around the disc and through the nail holes, passing through 
the soil and eventually puffing out around the cover, which 
should not be on very tight. Twenty minutes or more may be 
required to “‘get up steam.”’ After it starts escaping at the top 
of the can, leave the heat on for a half hour. 

When the sterilizer has cooled, I customarily take my sand- 
and-soil mixture out and stir it up with one-half its volume 
of granulated peat moss. The peat, of course, is sterile and 
weed-free as bought. The result is a standard seeding soil 
mixture—equal parts of sand, soil and peat—and there is 
enough in one batch for two good-sized flats. 

—S. Y. Caldwell. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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BULBS ¢ ROOTS ¢ SEEDS 
— the GARDENER’S Choice for 19401 
Flowerfield Bulb Farm offers you a 


every order shipped! That is why 
Gardeners are so enthusiastic about our 1940 
FREE Catalog. From these illustrated pages 
you can buy direct from the Farm with the 
same assurance that you would feel when 
dealing at a local store! Our new 1940 
FREE CATALOG lists the finest flowering 
BONDED bulbs, roots and seeds—the same 
quality that made JOHN LEWIS CHILDS 
world-famous as a frequent blue-ribbon 
winner. Profusely illustrated — many pic- 
tures in natural colors! Contains Peonies, 
Le ee aes World's Fair “Gardens on 

orld’s . 

sie dhaiiy Poros Parade.”’ Send name 


EE! 

FLOWERFIELD 

BULB FARM 
164 Parkside Ave. 
Flowerfield, L. 1. 


Successors to 
JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS 











VITAMIN B-1 


The Revolutionary 
“Growth Substance” 
Easily and economically applied 
to lawns, flower gardens, shrubs, 
trees with the TAT Syphonette 
Only $1.25 postpaid 
Syphonette Kit Makes 800 gals. 
$2.35 postpaid 
Vitamin B-1 (trial size) makes 

100 gals. 30c postpaid 
Descriptive circular free on request 


For a complete line of flower, vegetable 
and grass seeds, consult our illustrated 
catalogue, also free. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON MASS. 


HANG BIRD HOMES NOW 














62 Bluebird 61 Wren 60 Robin 


The above 3 houses $3.50 or 
$1.25 each, plus postage 
Now is the time to put up these 
snug long-lasting bird homes of 
fragrant Jersey cedar. Attract 
cheery songsters. Birds destroy 
insects, too. Made at the famous 
Cathedral of the Birds for 30 

years. 
Order or write for illustrated folder 


CRESCENT CO. ,<sueruie | 












with Odorless Foliage/ 
3KINDS-3COLORS 3 PKTS. 


All created by Burpee-- 
‘ Large flowers, easy to 
grow.Early, blooming all 
YY summer and fall. Lovely 
carnation-flowered Burpee Gold, deep 
orange; collarette Yellow Crown, cana- 
ry-yellow; unique Golden Glow (chry- 
SSE Rewerem, polten-wekew. 
All 3 Pkts. (value 50c) for just 10c! 


Seed Catalog FREE Burpee's } 
eae Best flowers, vegetables, Jaa } 
a 200in color. Guaranteed. # 
160 pages. Low prices. 
Burpee’s Seeds Grow 























Bidg., Philadelphia 
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NEW DAYLILIES 


Dr. A. B. Stout Hybrids 
The Flowers for Summer 


Daylily plants thrive through 
droughts and Daylily blooms 
withstand the scorching sun. A 
liberal assortment of Daylilies 
will supply profuse and colorful 
blooms from May to September. 

Get to know the 
new Daylilies, in- 
cluding newcolors, 
new sizes,and new 
varieties. 

Ask for a FREE 
copy of our 1940 cata- 
log, which includes the 
“best of more than 200 
varieties with which 
we are acquainted.” 

FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 











CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


[HEUCHERA—Coral Bells 


New English Varieties 
One of the finest perennials for all around 
garden use. Hardy and easy of culture. 
Bloom’s Variety. Coral red. 
Freedom. Light rose. 
Garnet. Very large flowers of bright pink. 











Jubilee. Glistening rose pink. 
Mary-Rose. Clear pink. 
Oakington Jewel. Deep coral-red tinged 
copper. 

Scarlet Beauty. Flaming scarlet bells. 
Snowflakes. Pure white. 

Each 50c 3 for $1.35 
1 each of 8 new varieties—$3.25, postpaid 
1940 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
Describes New England grown Fruit Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Perennials—Highest Quality— 
Reasonable Prices. Many new and interesting 
plants. Send for your copy. 

“50 years of experience 

—50 years of integrity.” 


Barnes Brothers Nursery Co. 

















Box 20 YALESV . CONN. 
The Original 


BARNES BROS. NURSERY 


Established 1890 








Grow the Best 
HARDY PHLOX 


MARY LOUISE—Purest White. 

P. D. WILLIAMS—Light pink. 
Above—35c each; 95c per 3 of one 
variety; $2.90 per 10 of one variety 


BORDER GEM—Dark purple. 

GEORGE STIPP—Glowing salmon. 

PAINTED LADY—Silver pink. 
Above—30c each; 80c per 3 of one 
variety; $2.40 per 10 of one variety 


E. IL oe salmon- 
pink. 
25c each; 65c per 3; $2.00 per 10 
(Our beautiful catalogue on request) 
CORLISS BROS. Inc., NURSERIES 
Reynard Street 
Gloucester, Mass. Ipswich, Mass. 
(OPEN SUNDAYS AND HOLipays) 
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Chinese Magnolias in the North 


Fada gardeners have noticed that their Asiatic magnolias 

seem to do well for a few years and then slowly weaken 
to scant production of new growth and bloom. In some cases 
it has seemed that this slowing down has been the direct result 
of mistaken cultural practice. Since magnolias have soft spongy 
roots that are injured by deep or careless forking it is impor- 
tant that any digging in of manure be done out beyond the 
rooting area. 

The last few years have been very hard on vegetation, owing 
to severe Winters, high temperatures and droughts over vast 
areas of the continent. Combined with this many communities 
have had a serious shortage of water for artificial watering. 
While all plants suffered, the magnolias were especially hard 
hit. A sickly condition became especially noticeable in many 
magnolias after the severe Winter of a few years ago. Blooms 
were few and undersized. The plants had a discouraged look. 
This appearance was particularly noticeable where they had 
been watered, artificially, with hard water. Knowing that in 
their Asiatic homeland the original types are found in rich, 
moist woodlands, where a heavy deposit of decaying leaves 
is the rule, I concluded that at least a medium acid soil reaction 
suits them best. 

As a result, as soon as the blooms had fallen, my plants 
were pruned back, almost all seed pods being removed, as 
heavy seeding is almost certain to result in less new growth 
and fewer bloom buds for the following year. I used a heavy 
pruning knife to avoid crushing the pithy stems. The shoots 
were cut not more than half an inch above the bud, thus not 
leaving dead stubs all over the trees. 

I also mulched the trees with well-decayed manure, and in 
some cases with well-rotted leaves, using a light dressing of 
dampened peat moss on top to make for neatness. Inside of a 
week or ten days the pale leaves turned a rich, healthy 
color; the new growth became sturdy and vigorous while an 
exceptional setting of blossom buds for the following year was 
produced. Varieties of the soulangeana type, including the 
original sort and all its variants as Alexandrina, Speciosa and 
Lennei benefitted, also Magnolia stellata, which, of course, 
is a dwarf sort. 

I find that this mulch should be applied each Spring, where 
hard water is used in watering, and it seems beneficial any- 
where. Certainly as soon as the leaves become pale they should 
have this tonic to put them back in good shape. 

Magnolias are very susceptible to sunscald and cracking of 
their trunks when the frozen wood is exposed to bright sun- 
light in the daytime. The trunks should be protected with 
burlap or other material to prevent this. Such checking of 
trunks, which in most cases results in irreparable damage, 
may not happen for several years, but is most likely to occur 
following a wet Autumn with little hard frost and then a 
sudden drop in temperature. Usually when grown in the 
North as large shrubs, with many branches from the base and 
no main stems, they will stand up better and be longer lived 
because of the self-protection of their own shade. 

—Chester D. Wedrick. 


Nanticoke, Ontario. 
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There are 
53 Plates 
and 


Over 200 
Drawings 
in 





Japanese 


Flower 
Arrangement 


for Modern Homes 


by MARGARET 
PREININGER 


Written by a graduate of one 
of the great Japanese schools, 
this book is both practical 
manual of a great Oriental art 
and inspiration to gardeners 
to achieve new and original 
effects. Beautifully bound and 
printed, it is in itself a work 
of art. Size, 934” x 12144”. 


Boxed . $5.00 
“BEST BOOK on flower 


arrangement yet pub- 
lished in this country.” 


—Los Angeles Times 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me ........ cop.... of 
JAPANESE FLOWER ARRANGE- 
MENT at $5.00 a copy, postage 
FREE. I enclose remittance. 



































WILD BIRDS ADD CHARM TO YOUR GARDEN 


Would you not enjoy watching birds in your garden? 
The different models will take care of different kinds 
of food. Developed by a well known bird fancier for 
use in his own garden, Audubon feeders have been 
tested by and in nature’s great laboratory and have 
won the approval of our most charming birds. An ideal 
gift for a child, invalid, or shut-in. 


Ask for Our Folder 


audubon gy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATEDO 

















GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 








MASTERS 


“HANDI-CART” 





ONLY 


$4.15 


Larger 
Size at 
$6.75 


The natural successor to the wheelbar- 
row. Can't tip over or be upset. Handles 
easier for heaviest loads of sand, earth, 
sod, rocks, gravel, etc. Equally good for 
rass cuttings, odd moving jobs, etc. 
Sturdy, streamlined steel construction; 
inch-tread rubber tired steel wheels. 
Order direct from this ad, or write for 
details and illustrated folder. 


MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
4023 W. Lake St., Dept. 21, Chicago, Ill. 
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HEMEROCALLIS 


Hybrids of Great Beauty 
HIGHBOY-—Striking, pale 
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Your copy of the new fully 
illustrated Spring catalogue 
yyg_ teady about March 15th. 
2 Nursery Grown Wild 
Flowers, Ferns, and 








THE NEW BOOKS 




















MD diotc'xa ives 2s eee 75c each 
OPHIR—Beautiful golden The Use of Trees and Shrubs 
SE nd ckeriansscawntes 75c each : VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
HYPERION—Superb, citron “Trees and Shrubs for Landscape Effects,’’ by Marian Cruger Coffin. Glen Moore, Pa. “ 
yellow nd white Se each Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 


1 each of the above 
$2.25 value for $1.90 


(Our beautiful catalogue on request) 
CORLISS BROS. Inc., NURSERIES 


Reynard Street Essex Road 
Gloucester, Mass. Ipswich, Mass. 


Did you read page 60 of Feb. 1st Horticulture? 


GILIA NUTTALLI 


is recommended. Nursery grown plants and 
seeds now available. 


Rocky Mountain Rarities will be 
mailed on your request. 


This book is a readable and informative statement by a 
landscape architect telling us how to choose woody plant 
materials ‘‘best suited to our special needs.’’ Starting by point- 
ing out that the book is not a gardening dictionary nor a 
primer, the author lists her purpose as being that of helping 





(OpEN SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS) 












the Estate 
Owner. 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 428 
Dunbar, W. Va. 


Cultivates 
your garden 
«+ cuts 





‘G4 PETERSON( hi 
t\ Extra Grdde ¢ (2y a 





(S, 
<= ROSES * 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
To acquaint you with the Extra Size and 
Superior Quality of our Nursery-Grown Plants, 
so you may see their perfect blooms. 
EVERBLOOMING HYBRID TEAS 
3 for $1.65 5 for $2.50 

(Nearly Double Value) 
Our selection of Pink, Red, Salmon, Copper 
and Yelllow. Modern varieties labeled true to 
name according to descriptions in “A Little 
Book About Roses,” sent free with each order. 
Catalogue upon request. 

GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose Specialists for 37 Years 


Bex 45 Fair Lewn, N. J. 











ALBAMONT 


MULTIFLORA BEGONIAS 


Wonderful, easy to grow, 
Tuberous Rooted. Fine for 
massed beds, sun or shade. 
$3.00 per dozen, 50 for $10.00, 
100 for $17.50. They are still 
quite scarce. Also Gloxinias, 
10 colors, 30c ea., $3.00 dozen. 
Send for descriptive lists. 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
9 Thornton Street Woburn, Mass. 











COW Ld 
WIZARD 


race BRAND nase 


STERILIZED — WEEDLESS 


Wizard makes an amazing improvement 
in all plants. Supply humus and all 
plant food elements. Safe, economical, 


easy to use. Lasting soil builders. 
Unequaled for lawns, flowers, vege- 
tables. Avoid temporary stimulants. 
Ask your dealer for Wizard or write 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
62 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


SHEEP MANURE 








others to find the right plant for the right place. 

Thereafter, chapter by chapter, the reader is led up the 
drive, around the house, over the lawns and through the 
woods and specialized gardens of a hypothetical residence 
property of considerable proportions. Throughout this imag- 
inary tour, Miss Coffin’s. readers are able to feel her ability to 
design soundly and pleasingly and that the trees and shrubs 
of her book are but building units with which to fabricate 
those designs. At all times it is the plants in gross aspect which 
are being considered thus suggesting the possibility of greater 
accuracy through reversing the title to read landscape effects 
with trees and shrubs. And there can be no doubt that Marian 
Coffin expresses in her writing some of her personal ability to 


get excellent garden effects with the woody materials which ° 


she plants. 

In addition to containing numerous illustrations, the book 
abounds in lists of plants adaptable for particular uses. From 
the inaccuracy of the nomenclature of some of these lists, the 
reader can assume that the author’s admiration for the work of 
the staff of the Arnold Arboretum has not extended to the 
researches of Alfred Rehder. Particularly faulty and confusing 
are the names used for some of the forms of yew which the 
book recommends. 


Alpines in Their Native Homes 


‘Mountains in Flower,’’ by Volkmar Vareschi. Published by Macmillan 
Co., New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 

Those garden makers who have a fondness for alpines will 
delight in this book for the reason that it is filled with pictures 
showing wild flowers in their natural habitats. It is one thing 
to see a saxifrage in a cultivated garden and quite another 
thing to see it clinging to the side of a precipice, surrounded 
by towering snowcapped peaks. The 72 plates in the book, all 
by Ernst Kraus, cover a wide variety of alpine plants and 
have been executed with great skill, but it is their association 
which makes them especially worth-while and which gives 
this book its especial value. 

Although the book bears the imprint of an American pub- 
lisher, it was printed in England and one must assume that 
all the pictures were made on the European side of the water. 
Some of the flowers may be strange to American gardeners, but 
many of them will be recognized. There are adequate descrip- 
tions and the text is in a popular vein. Altogether, this is a 
book which may well be recommended, but always with the 
explanation just made. 


Book That Is Timely All Year 


“Around the Year in the Garden,” by F. F. Rockwell. Published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 

This is the latest edition of a book which has been in use 
for years and which has been reprinted or revised several times. 
It was written by one who is well-known in gardening circles 
and who is the author of many other popular books on horti- 
cultural subjects. This particular. one is divided into sections, 
one for each week of the year, and in each section those prob- 
lems which are of most importance at that time are discussed 
in a practical manner. 





UPTON GARDENS 
P. O. Box 46H, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


>GILLETT S.A 


Specialists in Rhododendrons, Kalmias, 
Azaleas, Pieris, Ferns and d Wilda Flowers. 


Oatalog on Request 
Gillett Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 
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Dept. H Southwick, Mass. 
Ly Tuber-Rooted 
DEGONIAS 

3 for 25¢ oy 





Top grade Tubers, best varieties and & 

colors, for less than half last year’s ¥ 
price. 3 for 25c; 12 for $1. Post- 
paid. Beautiful Catalog and Spring 
Planting Guide Free. Write today. 


Van Bourgondien Bros., Dept.57, Babylon. N.Y. 








GARDENIA -SCENTED SNOWBALL 
VIBURBNUM BURKWOODI 
The most striking improvement in 
flowering shrubs in many years. 
NEW @ FRAGRANT @ SEMI-EVERGREEN @ HARDY 
Write for Wustrated folder and prices 
THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
SIEBENTHALER AVENUE DAYTON, OHIO 


ALPINES FLORAIRE 


Seeds from H. Correvon and Son, latest 
harvest. Many kinds carried in stock 
here; others brought in quickly from 
Switzerland upon direct order. Catalog 
sent on request to Dept. B. 


CORREVON-AMERICAN 
BRIDGEBORO NEW JERSEY 




















Apricot Dawn, Dooryard Delight and 
Mabelle Stearns, three of our new 
“FOOL-PROOF” ROSES 


Try some of our easy growers and get com- 
plete satisfaction. Our Blue Book listing 
about 250 varieties sent free. Gives 

cultural information and helps. 

We are rose experts. Write us . 


Rose Specialist 
Box 113 Mentor, Ohio 








AN 
EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


The Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society maintains a free 
employment department 
where estate owners may 
obtain the services of skilled 
gardeners for the operation | 
and maintenance of estates. 


Can we assist you? 


Call or Write 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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HUNTINGTON NURSERY, 


INTRODUCING 


“SCARLET BEAUTY” 


COLE’S 1940 SURPRISE — unsurpassed 
-in extraordinary beauty—in short, the 
perfection of ever-blooming loveliness. 
Hardy Fuchsia riccartoni Scarlet Beauty 
blooms from “June till frost,” always 
laden with lovely bell-shaped flowers 
set in foliage of glossy holly green. 


OVER 5000 BLOOMS FROM ONE PLANT by 


actual count last summer—had 200 
to 1000 entrancing ruby pendants at 
all times during a 17 week period. You 
need some for your garden. 

Write for 
Colored Folder 


THE COLE NURSERY 


COMPANY 


1262 Mentor Avenue 
Painesville, Ohio 











DELPHINIUM ARISTOCRATS 


“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” HYBRID — The 
dependable Hybrid. Mildew and heat re- 
sistant. Gorgeous shades of lightest blue 
to the deepest Gentian blue; some have 

ink fillings; some orchids; many dou- 
Pies. , blooming size plants; 12 
for $1.00; 30 for $2.00. Large 2-year 
field grown plants; 6 for $1.00 postpaid. 

CHINENSIS “CAMBRIDGE BLUE” — A 
branching Grows 2’ to 3’ in height. 
Flowers of brilliant velvety blue. Stay in 
bloom longer than other Delphiniums. 
Blooming size plants; 20 for $1.00; 50 
for $2.00. Large 2-year field grown 
plants; $6 for $1.00 postpaid. 

ELATUM “ICEBERG” — The pure white 
strain. Strikingly beautiful in the garden. 
Ideal for cutting. Large 2-year field 
grown plants; 4 for $1.00 postpaid. 

Descriptive catalog listing over 200 varieties of 

perennials and rock plants on request. 

HEREFORD'S GARDENS, OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 





COLUMBINES 
5 Chrysantha, yellow .......... $1.00 
CO oocsccecevevicses 1.00 
5 Longissima, yellow .......... 1.50 
5 Long-spurred Hybrids ....... 1.00 


Col.: 5 of ea. var. $3.50 (add postage) 
Catalogue on Request 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY 
DeprT. H IPSWICH, MASS. 











Bartlett No. 44 Pole Saw 
With 16 Inch 
Curved Blade 


Pole 6 to 
16 ft. long 


It is easy to 
do good work 
with BARTLETT 
EQUIPMENT. Used 
and endorsed by experts. 
Complete line of Pruning 
tools, Sau ouen, trimmers, etc. 


Illustrated Catalog free. 
BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3021 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 





Be Choosy 


IRIS DAYLILIES 
Just ask for our catalogue 


OVER-the-GARDEN-W ALL 


(Moved from West Hartford to) 
The Kelloggs North Granby, Conn. 















ties, Rare Hardy 


940. Write today! 
Box 


Seed Novel- 
ts and Money- 
Galore to 


Thrifty 
Gardener. It will show you how 
Huntington’s Dependable Seeds will 
add new beauty to your garden for 





B, Painesville, Ohio 


HORTICULTURE 


Soy Beans and Strawberries 


gsi May I planted three named varieties of edible soy beans 
which I received from the United States Department of 
Agriculture and one unnamed variety which I purchased from 
a seed house. They all germinated well and grew satisfactorily 
for a while but soon turned yellow and stopped growing. I 
gave them some fertilizer which brought them on in good 
shape. 

The variety Hokaido and the unnamed variety matured 
first, about September 15. The plants were two and one-half 
feet tall and produced well. Rokusun matured about October 1, 
grew two and one-half feet tall and bore well, also. Nanda, 
however, grew four feet tall and matured October 12, It, 
also, bore well. The only difference in the four varieties 
appeared to be in the time of maturing and in the growth of 
the plants. 

All produced equally large beans, about the size of a small 
lima, with.two or three beans in a pod. They were delicious 
when cooked, resembling in flavor both green limas and green 
peas. 

The beans should be boiled for five minutes, in order to 
hull them easily, and then cooked one-half hour or longer. 

In January, 1939, I planted 100 Rockhill strawberry 
plants. They commenced bearing on May 15 of the same year 
and produced all the berries that a family of four could use 
all Summer and well into January of the present year. The 
berries were large and of excellent flavor. This variety does not 
make runners and should be planted a foot, or less, apart in 
the rows. It grows well and needs only water and fertilizer 
occasionally. 

—J. G. Hootman. 


Sierra Madre, Cal. 


The Newly Published “Herbertia”’ 


‘Loe current yearbook of the American Amaryllis Society, 
entitled ‘‘Herbertia,’’ is dedicated to the Union of South 
Africa, particularly to all lovers of nature who have interested 
themselves at any time in the amaryllids of the veld. As a 
result its first paper is a history of botanical exploration for 
amaryllids in South Africa as reported by Frances B. Leighton. 
The same author makes other contributions, particularly a 
paper on the genus Agapanthus. 

From South Africa, as well, has come such material as the 
review of the genus Cyrtanthus with 44 species and consider- 
able horticultural potentiality. Winsome F. Barker lists the 
South African amaryllids which have been discovered since 
1888. I. C. Verdoorn tells of trips to the veld. Edith L. 
Stephens contributes notes on the 20 species of Gethyllis, some 
of which have colchicum-like flowers and fragrant edible fruits. 
L. B. Creasy and several other South ‘Africans write shorter 
cultural articles. 

Aside from consideration of certain larger groups, the book 
contains a wealth of contributions concerning the members 
of the plant family Amarylliddcee and the men and women 
who are aiding in its exploitation. What these writers—many 
of them with international reputations—have to say about 
such interesting genera as Zephyranthes, Clivia, Cooperia, 
Callicore, Brunsdonna, Milla, Bromarea can add to any 
gardener’s information. All of this is in addition to the 
taxonomic papers of John Hutchinson, Hamilton P. Traubh 
and J. C. Th. Uphof. 

The recently introduced varieties of daylilies are listed by 
Dr. A. B. Stout. George Kelso publishes another report on his 
not inconsiderable effort to evaluate garden forms of daylilies 
and thus bring some sort of order to What is now increasing 
chaos. Edward Steichen backs up Mr. Kelso’s program. Jan de 
Graff contributes the book’s notes on narcissi and certain cul- 
tural discussion of particular interest to the bulb industry. 








Develop- 
ments of the 


PACIFIC 
STRAIN 


of 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
CAPITOLA CALIF. 


Our New 1940 Catalog 
Lists the LARGEST Collection of 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
Ever offered in America 
Also 
Hardy Border Perennials, Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens and 
Fruit Trees 
HARDY IN THIS COLD COUNTRY 
Catalog free east of the Rocky Mts. 
20c west of the Rockies 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
BARRE, VT. Dept. H 

















Now qComplete Orchard 
t/a ASSORTED §$ 
a 10 rx IT TREES for & 


Pee $4.50 VALUE-—SHIPPED BY EXPRESS 





Krider Nurseries, Inc.® 
MIDDLEBURY, INDIANA 


Albamont Tuberous Rooted 
BEGONIAS 


are not surpassed in quality 
or color range. Tubers 1% to 
142” diameter. Best blooming 
size only $2.00 per dozen, 50 
for $7.50, 100 for $13.50. These 
are as good as money can 
buy. Send for Sales List. 





ALBAMONT GARDENS 
9 Thornton Street 


Woburn, Mass. 











wae/ TIME SAVER FOR GARDENERS 
LIFE SAVER FOR FLOWERS 







It’s fun to water your garden 
\ with Waterwand. Irrigate 
wan eineus toon of tecaking down 
it fear of breaking n 
Write Free Booklet tender plants or washing out 
rich top soil. Full volume released gently to soak 
deep around roots. Reach the back of deep beds with 
52 in. handle without stepping on the wet soil. 
, easy to use, simple, efficient, 
investment. The tool "ve 
wanted. At your d or order . 

2.50 delivered. Satisfaction guaranteed 
eld Mfg. Co., Box 33, Sta. A, Pale Alto, Calif. 





Gladiolus Collection 
The 6 Finest White Gladiolus 


Maid of Orleans Solveig 
Mary Elizabeth Star of Bethlehem 
Polar Ice White Orchid 


6 Each Large Bulbs for $2.00 Prepaid 
Write for 1940 Price List 
PASQUALE VASATURO 
18 Miller Street Medfield, Mass. 





When writing advertisers 
please mention 


HORTICULTURE 
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RUSSELL LUPINES 


12 fer $2.15 
may ty ee ad) Permit B 
ive S. 
HUDNUT ON REQUEST BY 
FLOWERS 


ses Ba 2 










Stes All-America Award 
1940-new and distinct. 


ts i ft. , covered with 
“ wD soft creamy-white flowers, 
uaa) star-sha) , 2% in, across. 
rofuse-bl 
vider 6 Pkts. for S 
lant Cream st) 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 469 Burpee Bidg., 


PRIMULA SIEBOLDI 


Drought resistant and very hardy; large 
flowers in white, and shades of pink and 
lavender, mixed, 12 inch stems, May and 
June. 50c each; 3 for $1.25, postpaid. 


1940 Blue Book on rare plants, bulbs 
and shrubs, FREE 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


GAIN A MONTH WITH SEEDS 


Wood Flat 154” x 
94%4"x 3” deep; with 
cover 3” high of glass 
substitute. Retains 
moisture so essential to 
seedlings. For indoor or 
outdoor use. 

$1.25 postpaid order now remit in 5 days 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CHR YSANTHEMUMS 


New guide with cultural notes 
now ready. FREE. 


PIPER'S 


LIVINGSTON NEW JERSEY 


























{sh 


yveur Seedsman for 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


POISONOUS 


'Mp 


\ O N-- 
But means. Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manisfacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176. Purchase Street Boston, Mass 








POSITIONS WANTED 


WORKING HEAD GARDENER-SUPER- 
INTENDENT: Middle age, married, no 
children. Life experience in and outdoors. 
Excellent references. C, F. J., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 


GARDENER-CARETAKER: Experienced. 
Married, middle age, no children. Good ref- 
erences. Williams, 323 Boylston St., Brook- 
line, Mass. 


HEAD GARDENER: Working. Expert 
grower greenhouses, outdoors. Life experi- 
ence private estates. Excellent references. 











Married, no children. Wm. MacBean, 
ew Farms, Mass., Tel. Beverly Farms 
389. 





SUPERINTENDENT: Thorough knowl- 
edge, training, skill. Lifetime practical ex- 
perience in efficient care of gardens, green- 
houses, estates, parks, fruit, landscaping, 
development. Dependable. H. 8S., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


GARDENER. Scotch American seeks posi- 
tion on estate. 20 years all round expe- 
rience. Married, no children. S. M., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


GARDENER, single, age 38, thoroughly 
experienced under glass and outdoors, open 
for position Apr. 1, assistant or take charge. 
Al references. Edmund Reed, 28 Morton 
Pl, East Orange, N. J. 
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WHERE TO FIND IT 


ALPINES, Rock Garden Plants 


Correv on-American, Bridgeboro, N. J. 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc., Greens Farms, Conn. 
wee Gardens, Box 46H, Colorado 8 =e, Colo. 


E. Marshall & Co., Inc., 148 W. 23 


, New York, N. Y. 


William Borsch & Son, Inc., Box 211, Woes, Ore. 


BEGONIAS, Rar 


North Street Greenhouses, Danielson, Conn. 


BEGONIAS, Tuberous 


Albamont Gardens, 9 Thornton St., Woburn, Mass. 


Howard R. Rich, Box 7, Atlantic, Me. 


Van Bourgondien Bros., Dept. 57, Babylon, N. Y. 


Vetterle & Reinelt, Capitola, Cal. 


BIRD FEEDERS 
Audubon Workshop, Glencoe, IIl. 


BIRD HOUSES 


Crescent Company, 4 Mill St., Toms River, N. J. 


W. Bryant Tyrrell, Takoma Park, Md 


BOOKS 
“Japanese Flower Arran 
“The Herbarist,’’ Mrs. 


BULB 


ement,” Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 
. W. Brown, Topsfield, Mass. 


8 
Flowerfield Bulb Farm, 164 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, L. I., N. Y. 


William N. Craig, Front St., Weymouth, Mass. 


CAMPANULA BLUE GARDENIA 


Corliss Bros. Inc. Nurseries, Reynard St., Gloucester, Mass. 


CARNATIONS 


R. H. Pratt, 409H 3rd Ave., Renton, Wash. 


CART, Handi- 
Masters Planter Co., 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Piper’s, Livingston, N. J. 


COLUMBINES 


4023 West Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


Highmead Nursery, Dept. H, Ipswich, Mass. 


CROTALARIAS 
H. G. Hastings Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


DAYLILIES 


Corliss Bros. Inc. Nurseries, Reynard St., Gloucester, Mass. 
Farr Nursery Co., Box 134, ‘Weiser Park, Pa. 
Over-the-Garden- Wall, The Kelloggs, North Granby, Conn. 


DELPHINIUMS 


Agnes Wheeler, 6123 S. E. 18th Ave., 


Hereford’s Gardens, Oakford, IIl. 
DOGWOODS, Unusual 


Bobbink & Atkins, East Rutherford, 


Portland, Ore. 


N. J. 


Hick’s Nurseries, Inc., Westbury, N. Y. 


FERTILIZERS 


Pulverized Manure Co., 62 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, III. 


FERTILIZER SPREADER 


0. M. Scott & Sons, Marysville, Ohio. 


FUCHSIA, Hardy 


Cole ieaey Co., 1262 Mentor Ave., Painesville, Ohio. 
Henry A. Dreer, ‘Inc., Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FURNITURE, Garden 


Check-R-Board Fencing Co., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GLADIOLI 


Crossroad Gardens, Windham Hill, So. Windham, Me. 
Pasquale Vasaturo, 16 Miller St., , Medfield, Mass. 


Seabrook Nurseries, Seabrook, 


GLORIOSA ROTHSCHILDIANA 
Henry A. Dreer Co., 


Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“HERBERTIA,” American Amaryllis Society Yearbook 


Wyndham Hayward, Winter Park, Fla 


HERBS 


Highmead Nursery, Dept. H, Ipswich, Mass. 
Weathered Oak Herb Farm, Inc., Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Md. 


IRISES 


Over-the-Garden Wall, The Kellogs, North Granby, Conn. 


LAWN ROLLER, Spiked 

Stumpp & Walter, 132 Church St., 
LILACS 

Brand Peony Farms Inc., 
LUPINES, Russell 

Hudnut Flowers, P. 0. Box 
MARIGOLDS 


142 E. Division St., 


Dept. HO, New York, N. Y. 


Faribault, Minn, 


242, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 468 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Barnes Bros. Nursery, Yalesville, Conn. 

Bobbink & Atkins, East Rutherford, N. J. 

Cedar Hill Nursery, Brookville, Glen Head, N. Y. 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Newbury, Mass. 

F. L. Skinner, Dropmore, Manitoba, Canada. 
Huntington Nursery, Box B, Painesville, Ohio. 
Krider Nurseries Inc., Middlebury, Ind. 


Mitchell Nurseries, Barre, Vt. 
Rex. D. Pearce, Moorestown, N. J. 


Siebenthaler Co., Siebenthaler Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
The Tingle Nursery Co., Box 203, Pittsville, Md. 
William N. Craig, Front St., Weymouth, Mass. 


ORCHID 


s 
L. Sherman Adams Co., Wellesley, Mass. 


PEONIES 


142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 


PINEST OF ALL DELPHINIUMS: Double 
Pacific Giants. Bloom this Summer. 6 for 
90c. Dbl. white, dbl. lilac, 2 for 50c. List of 
finer annuals ready. Paul Ward, Plants- 
man, Hillsdale, Mich. 


RARE FLOWER BOOKS. Catalogues on 
request. Tiranti, Care of Ticelynch, 21 Pear) 
Street, New York. 


WATERMELON and CANTALOUPE SEED. 

The best of the new high a early 

Lay varieties. Ashumet Hatch- 
e, Mass. 


USE GOURD MOULDS to shape and put 
decorations on your gourds while growing. 
Complete instructions, 3c. Seeds, 25c. 
O’Brien, 1710a West 77th, Chicago. 


GLADIOLI — PERENNIALS — LILIES: 
Ohoice selection of the very best in well 
gers. > healthy stock at reasonable prices. 

wood Terrace Gardens, Bennington, Vt. 


BEGONIAS: Specializing in the sale of 
more than 200 unusual varieties. Send for 
our cultural, descriptive book, 50 cents. 
Green Tree Flower Gardens, 5343 Greene 
Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEGONIAS: Seven beautiful and unusual 
fibrous-rooted varieties, all different, 
labeled, $2.00, i‘. am Edgewood Iris 
Gardens, Lockport, N. Y. 


























HANTON — “The Invisible Glove.” Skin 
conditioner, protector. Garden and house- 
hold stains wash off easily with Hanton pro- 
tection. a bottle, — . oe $1.00. 
Box 142-H leasantville, N 


SUNSHINE SHELVING for window 
gardens. Metal— adjustable. Also glass 
shelves and window boxes. Established 1910. 
Free Folder. Box 41, Winchester, Mass. 


MODERN HYBRID DAYLILIES: Price 








list free. Six different Hybrids $1.25 
labeled, prepaid. Geo. W. Hunter—Grower, 
Dowagiac, ch. 





SOIL-S-GRO with Vitamin B; added—for 
growing plants without soil and for vitamin- 
treating of potted plants. Each package con- 
} ag four handy pint-size units of Soil-S 

Gro. eo 10c per package or $1 per 
dosen. Soil-S-Gro Laboratories, P. O. Box 
292, Syracuse, N. Y. 


HEEB SEEDS: Free Catalogue. Collections 
of 6 packets — Kitchen, Salad, Sweet or 
Suprise Herb Gardens — 50c each. The 
Little House, Annisquam, Mass. 


BLUEBEERRIES: Delightful to grow, deli- 

cious to eat. We specialize in quality plants 

for home gardens. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

a folder. Houston Orchards, Hanover, 
s. 


TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Color illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Drawer 15 


HEMEROCALLIS—Finest new hybrids of 
the popular daylily. List sent on request. 
Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 


GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical 
subjects. Special rates to small clubs. Sub- 
jects written to order for distant clubs. 
Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Rd., Framing- 
ham Center, Mass. 


BHODODENDRONS, AZALEAS: Acres of 
fine plants. Rare and hardy species. Mod- 
erate prices. Wholesale. Retail. Reid’s 
Nurseries, Osterville, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


HORTICULTURAL Private Secretary. Must 
be graduate of recognized horticultural 
school and business school, with several 
years experience, or have held responsible 
private secretarial position in nursery or 
seed establishment for a sufficient number 
of years to be equivalent. Write, giving 
details of training. experience and salary 
expected. J. B., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 



































Brand Peony Farms, Inc., 
FOR EARLY 


WILD FLOWERS sand sto0m 


HEPATICA TRILOBA (Liverwort) — Nu- 
merous orchid and pink flowers on 6-inch 
stems in early April. 

MERTENSIA VIRGINICA (Blue-Bells) — 
Clusters of beautiful _ aes flowers 


on La ed during M 

DODECA MEADIA ( (Shooting Star) 
— Large heads of orchid cyclamen-like 
flowers on long stems in April. 

VIOLA PEDATA (Bird’s-foot Violet) — 
Large violet blooms are borne in profu- 
sion during Spring and again in Fall. 

Your selection 10 for $1.00 Postpaid 

Order early for best results Perennial catalog free 

HEREFORD'S GARDENS, OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 





RARE SPECIES and NEW HYBRIDS 
FROM THE GREAT PLAINS 


Cherry Prinsepia — Double Genista — 
Daphne cneorum alba — PRUNUS SKIN- 
NERI — New Korean Lilac Hybrids, ete. 


Send for catalogue describing nearly 600 
tested varieties—trees, shrubs, and peren- 
nial flowers, grown under rigorous condi- 
tions. Special shipping facilities. 


F. L. SKINNER, F.R.H.S. 
The Manitoba Hardy Plant Nursery 
DROPMORE, MANITOBA, CANADA 





GEASS SEED SALESMEN WANTED: 
State full particulars. Address Radwaner 
Seed Co., 115 Broad St., New York City. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ESTATE SUPERINTENDENT, 30 years’ 
experience in supervision and management 
of estates both in Great Britain and Amer 
ica. Scotch, married, no children, American 
citizen. Excellent references. H. M., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


GARDENEE capable of taking full charge. 
wide experience in all branches of garden 
ing, greenhouse, lawns, vegetables, farming 
or poriere, handy with tools. Married, one 
child. H. P., Care of ‘“‘Horticulture,” Boston, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue New York City 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 


Membership Privileges 


Free admission to the annual Spring 
Flower Show. 

Free admission to the annual Autumn 
Flower Show. 


Annual subscription to Horticulture NARCISSUS SHOW 


(twice a month). a of 


A copy of the society’s annual Year Book. 
The use of the library, including the The Westbury Horticultural 
Society 





All persons interested in gardening are 
cordially invited to become members. The 
privileges of membership are as follows: 


Subscription to “Horticulture.” 


Services of — 
Consultant in Horticulture. 
Field Secretary. 


Lectures during the Winter. 
Seasonal Flower Shows. 


The Philadelphia Flower Show, one 


admission. 
Garden Visits in the Spring. 
Library—circulating privilege to 


withdrawal of books, which are sent 
by mail on request. 

The right to ask for free information 
about horticultural problems, sources 
of supply, and the like. 

Free use of the society’s Employment 
Bureau, which undertakes to list and 


under the auspices of 


The Horticultural Society 


place gardeners seeking work. members. 
Annual dues $3.00 of New York Year Book. 
Life membership $50.00 





The Massachusetts Horticultural Society owns 
and operates the largest building carrying the 
name of “Horticultural Hall” in the United 
States and, with one exception the largest in the 
world. 


Membership is not confined to Massachusetts 
For further information, address 


The Secretary 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


to be held at Annual Dues — $3.00 


Life Membership Fee — $50.00 


598 Madison Avenue, New York City Payable in annual installments of $10.00 





Application should be made to 
The Secretary, Room 601 
1600 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


APRIL 25th . . 
APRIL 26th . 


2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
. 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 





























Complete VITAMIN B1 
HOME GARDEN KIT 


Grow finer, targer plants than ever before with Vitamin Bl. 
Amazingly * aiactiee a on roses, shrubs, perennials and = 
$ eases mortality 


.- have been effectively controlled with COPOSIL 
Pungicide, the safer successor to Bordeaux Mixture. 
Preferred by nurserymen because it leaves no un- 
sightly residue. . - Send for free Primer of Pest Control. |: 


PHLOX, Hardy 
Corliss Bros. Inc. Nurseries, Reynard St., Gloucester, Mass. 
Gray & Oole, Ward Hill, Mass. 


PRUNING TOOLS 


PETUNIAS 
2 | W. Atlee Burpee, 469 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








nuals; por 





Write today for Complete Ready -To-U ‘Use oo Flows Garden Kit Bartlett Mfg. Co., 3021 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. bd 
Virramin tic" vial, special dropper and measuring pick. RHODODENDBONS CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 
Easy directions for using. © te io mostpala. Kelsey Nursery Service, 50-E Church St., New York, N. Y. hasan, ne taney Cetment Citente | 
ROSES 


COPOSIL Fungicide — 


ply. Money back 
CPD ssrssssreeeess ogeeanr 
. Broadway Dept. H- jo REUE, Se George H. Peterson, Inc., Box 45, Fair Lawn, N. J. 

Inquiries from dealers and florists invited. Melvin E. Wyant, Box 113, Mentor, Ohio. 


N. Grillo, Dept. B, Milldale, Conn. 
OBCHIDS 


Robert Wayman, Box B, Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 
William N. Oraig, Front St., Weymouth, Mass. 
1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a 
—_ assortment of flowering plants and 


REPELLENTS 
P. W. Rhoades, Dept. H, South Sudbury, Mass. 
unflowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 


SPRAYS and SPRAYERS 
American Color & Chemical Oo., 176 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 








EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Andrew Wilson, Inc., Sprin field, N. J. 
Oalifornia Spray- emical rp., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Rose — Oo., 208 Ogen Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. SEED FLAT 
WELLESLEY MASS. WW. Oliver Mtg. Co., 1486 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 
TRACTORS 
A Farm Machine Oo., 1084 38rd A 
ROCK AND ALPINE PLANTS Sette Wiceetusbacinn te. eee coe nes te. Mine. HERBS 
at TREE SURGEONS PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 


Bartlett Tree Expert Oo., Stamford, Conn. 
White & Franke, 30 Cameron St., Brookline, Mass. 
VITAMIN B,, Hormone Preparations, Kits 
Garden Products Co., 617 N. = eae tag B Dept. H-1, St. Louis, Mo. 
Henry A. Naldrett, Inc., Farmingdale, N Y 
Perry Seed Oo., 12-13 Faneuil Hall 8q., Boston, Mass. 


DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelet, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB TALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 


Greatly Reduced Prices 
GRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Greens Farms Connecticut 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
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Free catalogue on “CONTINUOUS WATEERWANDS BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 
BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN” Scofield ~s Co., Box 33, Sta. A, Palo Alto, Cal. 
WILDFLOWEB 
H E R B ~ Gilles Fern & Flower Farm, iee. Dept. H, Southwick, Mass. SPRING GIFT COLLECTION 
ens r 

3 Tarragon, true French var. ........ $.95 Isaac L. Williams, Newmarket Ra., Box 352, Exeter, N. H. wear Gam, on bulbs, teheted 
os i soa oe oes se ee -80 Vick's Wildgardens, Glen Moore, Pa. » Prepaid. 
3 Pot Marjoram .................. 65 MISS NEW ZEALAND 
3 French aan pconnepelsapintil st 65 BEACON RB. M. PFITZER 
AR Bs diate in endian 65 GOLDEN CUP 


alm 
Minimum order $1.00 (add postage) 
Herb Oatalogue of 100 Varieties Free 


SSHMEAD NURSERY 
IPSWICH, MASS. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


DEPT. 





A Practical Seestaill Haan ie ead a and Cultivator for 
fm reage Fruit Growers, T. 

banites, Country ae. 

and Poultrymen. 

Lew Prices - Easy Terms Catalog 
American Farm Machine Co. Free 


1084 33rd Ave. $.E. Miamcapolis, Minn 








THE HERBARIST No. 6 FOR 1940 


is now on sale 
This is the annual publication of 
THE HERB SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Cost $1.02 
Address: Care of MRS. H. W. BROWN, 
Topsfield, Mass. 
A few copies of Nos. 2, 3, 4 & 5 may still 
be purchased—Please enclose 
check with order. 





DIOR OT OE 7.0 4 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Keeps dogs and cats away from ever- 
greens, flowers, furniture, rugs and 
other unwelcome places indoors and 
out. Ends all embarrassing odors. 
Harmless to children, plants, m 
Proven Successful. Ready to use pow- 
der in handy shaker can. 

Large size 35c, 3 cans $1, Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY 

















Dept. H 
MASS. 

















STAR BETHLEHEM 
HONOR SWEETHEART 
Airplane View of field on our New 1940 
Oatalog. Write D-H for copy. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, N. H. 


Sensational Everblooming $400 
Climbing Talisman ROSE 


Now all the beauty, color and fragrance of the 
Talisman Rose. A real Everblooming Climber, 
unique and rare. In my own garden, this Rose has 
been loaded with blooms all Summer long. Extra- 
strong, two-year-old field-grown plants. Order 
now for Spring Delivery. Shipped prepaid with 
Cultural Directions. 

$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50 
ROBERT WAYMAN, SOX B. BAYSIDE. L. I.. MN. Y¥. 








A twig badly infested with Tulip 
Tree Scale, one of the hundreds of 
different scale insects which can be 
controlled by Dormant Spraying. 


Cottony Maple Scale is best 
dealt with by spraying in 
late winter while trees are 
in the dormant state. 


BT 


The Elm Bark Louse is another 
destructive pest that succumbs 
most readily to Dormant Spray- 
ing, if you know what to apply 
and when to spray. 


The Bartlett Company has spent years 
of research and thousands of dollars 
in perfecting this branch of their ser- 


vice and maintains the largest fleet of 


motorized power sprayers in the country. 


« 


Branch Offices: Danbury, New Haven, Hartford, Conn.; Cam- There are also 150 other cities and 
bridge, Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Ellsworth, Me.; towns where special Bartlett Author- 
Bellows Falis, Vt.; Albany, Syracuse, White Plains, Monroe, ized Agents may arrange for Shade 
Kingston, Westbury, Bay Shore, N. Y.; Bernardsville, Orange, Tree Care ‘‘The Bartlett Way.’’ Con- 
N. J.; Harrisburg, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; sult phone book or write our Home 
Washington, D. C.; Richmond, Va.; Huntington, W. Va. Office at Stamford, Connecticut. 


BARTLETT sccetrreers 





